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the tubers, and is much aggravated by continuous heavy showers 
and high {comperature in August and September. Hundreds of 
potato felds are totally destroyed by it, causing heavy loss to 
the cultivator. Brinjal plants sometimes, suffer from a disease, 
called tuda-mard becuse it causes the leaves to become like the 
leaves of the ¢u/i plant. Betel is subject to many disesses of a 
fungoid nature, some of which attack the leaves only and others 
the stalk and the whole plant. Of these, the angdre, which 
causes the joints to turn black and rot, is espocially injurious. 
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CANALS, DRAINAGE AND EMBANKMENTS 


QanaL irrigation in this district is carried on from streams Canate. 
which havo beon utilized for irrigation by lotting water into 
them from th3 Eden Canal in the Burdwan district. This canal, Edea 
which is named after a former Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, i 
Sir Ashley Eden, who opened it in December 1881, takes off 
from the Damodar abovo Burdwan town and falls into the Kana 
Nadi and Kana Damodar at Jamalpur, From it the water 
of the Damodar is passed by means of weirs und sluicos 
into several silted-up channels, such us the Kantul, Ghia, 
Kana (or Kunti and Kana Damodar. The Eden Canal is 
classified as a work for which neither capital nor revenue accounts 
aro kept, and was constructed in order to bring a supply of 
fresh water for sanitary purposus from the Damodar river into 
the natural channels and old river beds of the Burdwan and 
Hooghly di-tricts ; for those districts having been visited in 1861-62 
by a severe and highly fatal epidemic of fuver which was attri- 
buted to the stagnant and insanitary condition of the water- 
courses. In 1878 tho first step towards the construction of tho 
canal was taken by opening out the head of the Kan& Nadi, and 
in 1874 outs were made connecting this channel with the Kana 
D&modar and Saraswati. The work was carried out picoomoal, 
and the complete scheme consisted of (1) a hoad sluice at Jujuti, 
admitting the water of the D&modar to the Bank& Nullah; 
(2) a weir in the Banka Nullah at Kanchannagar, with a hoad 
sluice admitting the water to the Eden Canal, which, after a 
course of about 20 miles roughly parallel to the Damodar 
river, delivered the water into the Kana Damodar and Kana 
Nadi at Jamalpur, and (8) various subsidiary works. There are 
also a cut connecting the Kana Nadi with the Saraswati near 
Gopalnagar, with the necessary regulating works, and two distri- 
butaries, which were constructed about the year 1896, 

The scheme was designed as a work of sanitary improve; 
ment, and not as an- irrigation project; but the practice 
of irrigating from the canal sprang up very soon after 
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the canal was opened. In 1882 a great demand for water 
aropo and 20,000 acres of rice were irrigated by flow from 
the canal, while in the two following years the acreage 
rose {0 40,000 and 70,000 acres respectively. So far, no water- 
rates had been‘ charged, but it had by this time become 
evident that a system of irrigation on this scale could not 
he carried on without involving Government in great expense on 
account of silt-clearing, management, distribution and other details 
of maintenance and construction. Irrigation was effected from 
tho system of natural channels and nadis, as well as from the 
canal itaclf, and the rights of Government in the beds of these 
channels were not establishod. A lengthy discussion ensued as 
to how expenses were to be recouped. It was proposed that the 
zemindars interested should subscribe, but they failed to agree. 
In 1886 definite proposals wore made by the Commissioner for 
the entertainment of a small spocial revenue establishment and 
the levying of a emeente at 4 annas a byhd (1¢., 122,th annas 
por acre) Weter wasts be supplicd on agreements: but as 
agreomonts for a sul ‘jent acreage (about 53,000 acres) were 
not received, the matter still remained unsottled, though some 
water was supplied 

While the course to be adopted was still under discussion, 
atentative system was introduced by the Executive Enginoer 
and his subordinates, under which water was supplied under 
private agreements, ontered into with representatives of 
the villages, on tho condition that a number of continuous 
villages submitted applications for water, stating the area to 
bo irrigated and paying the wator-rates in advance, excoss areas 
irrigated being paid for subsequently. The scheme succed- 
ed and doveloped into the present system of irrigation. Water- 
rate rulos undor tho provisions of the Irrigation Act were issued 
in 1893, and revised rulos appeared in 1898. Under these rules 
provision is raade for the supply of water on the long-lease 
system, season leases being also allowed and other areas supplied 
by singlo waterings. The system of advance peymione, except 
for rb: and single waterings, has disappeared. 

The aunual receipts averaged Rs. 26,594 jn the three years 
1902-03 to 1904-05, and Rs. 23,385 in the three following years 
1905-06 to 1907-08; while the annual expenditure averaged 
Rs. 39,359 and Rs. 32,394, respectively, thus resulting in a 
deficit. The area irrigated averaged 27,535 acres in the first 
trieunium, and 22,854 acres in the second (1905-06 to 1907-8), 
‘The decrease is due to intentional restriction of the 
irrigated area on account of the uncertainty of the supply 
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from the head sluice at Jujuti: a scheme is under considera- 
tion for the increase of the supply by the construction of a weir across 
the Damodar river. 

Apart from its utHity for irrigation, this work has provea 
beneficial, from a sanitary point of view, to the villages on the 
banks of the channols which it flushos, as it ensures a supply of 
fresh water from the running stream of the Damodar. 

In December 1894 the District Board submitted a Canaliza- 
scheme for the canalization of another dead river, the a 
Kausiki, 18% milos long, and asked Government for a contribue . 
tion of half the cost. The Government expressed its willingness 
to undertake the work on payment of half the cost, but, tho 
estimate having boon raised to ls. 72,000, the Board gave up tho 
proposal. Tho scheme was revived on the application of the late 
Babu Bamacharan Bhar of Haripal, a wealthy Calcutta merchant, 
who generously offered a contribution of Rs. 30,000, and subso- 
quently raised his offer to Ns, 55,000. Tho project has recently 
been sanctioned by Government, the cstirated cost being 
Rs. 60,259, and the work is under construction, ‘Tho Jistrict, 
Board has contributed Rs. 8,500 towards the cost, and the 
balance is to be paid by Government. Schomes for canalizing 
other silted-up channels are also being considered. 

The only drainage works lying entirely in tho district Duar. 
are those designed for the drainage of the Dankuui marshes, 40 
These marshes, which aro about 12 miles loug from north to south, Pavkuni 

° a. ‘ ramage 

are situated in the Serampore subdivision. Thoy consist of a works. 
chain or series of jiils, tr., swamps wholly or partially covered 
with water, which lie betwecn the Hooghly and Saraswati rivers. 
The total area of land between these rivers is about 70 square 
miles, of which 8 square miles drain direct into the Hooghly, 
while 62 square miles form ,a basin, in the central part of which 
are the Dankuni jhi/s occupying an area of 27 square miles. 
This latter area was not only a reservoir for the rainfall which 
falls over the 62 square miles, but the lowest part was nine foot 
below high-water level during the rainy season; and prior to 
its being drained, when the Hooghly was in flood, the tides flowed 
through the Baidyabati and Ba'ly Khals and raised the lovel of 
water in the hile to 15 feet in the manth of August, the beds of 
the jhils being about seven feet above mean sea-level, The area of 
cultivated land varied with the seasons, the minimum being 104 
square miles and the maximum ?7 square miles, but a part of this 
doubtful zone was irregularly cultivated with ould weather crops, 

The ravages of Buidwan fever having drawn attention to the 
unhealthy state of the district, Mr. Adley, c.z., was deputed by 
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Government in 1869 to report whether want of drainage had 
caused or intensified the prevailing fever, and if so, how it could 
be rectified. Mr. Adley submitted two reports to Government, 
dated the 25th June and 10th September 1869, and the principal 
conclusions he came to were the following :—(1) that the district 
stood in much need of drainage; (2) that this in a great measure 
roprerented the cause of the fever scourge; (3) that the rivers and 
khdls had seriously silted up and deteriorated; (4) that, from an 
engineering pofht of view, there was no difficulty about the drainage 
question; and (5) that if properly conducted, the masures ought 
to be largely remunerative. Mr. Adley recommended the reclama- 
tion of the Dankuni, Katlia and Rajapur swamps: the deepening 
of the ‘ha/s and improvement of their embouchures ; the re-opening 
of the Kana Nadi: the adoption throughout the district of ‘high 
and low level drains, to serve the treble purpose of drainage, 
irrigation and navigation ;’ and the introduction of general sanitary 
measures. A portion of Mr. Adley’s scheme—that for draining 
the Dankuni mareli—waa approved of by Government, and in 1871 
the Drainage Act (V of 1871) was passed, under which Commis- 
sionere were appointed to carry out the work of draining the 
Dankuni jh The works were commenced in January 1873, 
and were completed in the same year. 

They consist of :—(1) drainage channels, 164 miles long, 
excavated through the lowest ground in the middle of the shits 
end leading te the Baidyabati Khal on the north and the Bally 
Khal on the south; these two k/d/s have also been partially 
straightened, widened and deepened; (2) two self-acting sluices, 
one in each 44 4/, with threo openings and double gates; and (3) an 
iron-girdered two-spanned bridge over the Serampore-Chanditala 
crossing. Ths total cost amounted to Ra. J,97,895, which, with 
maintenance charges capitalized, have been recovered from the 
persons interested. The works proved a great success from the 
first, all the available waste land being brought under cultivation 
withiu two years, while the annual report of the Sanitary Com- 
missioner for 1874 stated that a large tract of country. which was 
formerly the centre of much disease and mortality, had become 
healthy owing to their completion. At present the annual 
charges for repairs do not usually exceed Bs. 2,000; but in 1903- 
04 they went up to Rs. 7,170, whilein 1906-07 they fell to 
Rs. 258. 

Colonel Haig, who wds deputed to make an enginesring 
survey of the district, proposed in 1873 to extend the’ Dankuni 
echeme to other tracts in the south and submitted three 
drainage schemes, known as the Howrah, Rajipur and Amfa 
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schemes. The Howrah and Amt& schemes concern the Howrah 
district only, while the Rajipur drainage works drain the southern 
extremity of Kristanagar thina in the Serampore subdivision, but 
lie for the most pert in the Howrah district. _ These works were 
constructed under the revised Drainage Act VI of 1880, under the 
provisions of which a small drainage channel west of Rampur was 
also constructed in 1907-08 at a cost of Ks. 3,947. 

The Sanitary Drainage Act VIII of 1895 is in force in the 
district, but has not yet been utilized. It has been proposed 
recently to canalize part of the Kunti river under this Act, but no 
final action has yet been taken in the matter. 

In a riparian district such as Hooghly, embankments are of Emsanx- 
exceptional importance. The river Hooghly is not embanked on ™™*7* 
the west side, as ita bank is sufficiently high and the towns are 
fairly well protected, but along tha other rivers there are a number 
of public embankments, generally under the charge of the Govern- 
ment. In 1907-1908 Government maintained 164 miles, 3,365 
feet of B class embankments at its own expense and f miles of D 
olass embankments at the expense of the persons benefited. The 
total cost of repairing the former amounted to Rs. 34,328, and 
the repairs of the latter cost Rs. 5,053. 

On the left bank of the Dwérakeswar and its branch the 
Sankara, there is a continuous line (No. 6), 5 miles 250 feet long ; 
and on the right bank of the Dwarakeswar and its other branch 
the Jhumi, there is another continuous line (No. 7), 6 miles 3,200 
feet in length. Besides these, there is a circuit embankment 
(No. 20), 18 miles 5,108 feet long, beginning at the inner point of 
bifurcation of the Sankar& and Jhumi, going round on the inner 
circuit, and terminating again in that point. The aggregate 
length of the three Dwarakeswar embankments is thus 80 miles 
3,278 feet. 

The river Damodar has a continuous line of high embankments 
on the left bank, 106 miles 1,114 feet long (No. 32), of which 41 
miles 3,494 feet are in the Hooghly district. It has also on the 
right bank, six detached embankments with a total length of 47 
miles 2,000 feet, of which 12 miles 4,250 feet are in the Hooghly 
district (Nos. 36 and 37). The left embankment of the Damodar 
being continuous for more than one hundred miles, has been pro- 
vided with many sluices to allow for irrigation and the outflow of 
inland drainage. Among these aluices may be mentioned that at 
Kamarul, constructed in 1683-84 at a cost of Rs 5,451; a channel 
inside thd sluice was excavated in 1889-90 at a cost of Re. 4,659. 

The Kana Nadi, thé Kana Damodar, the Saraswati and the 
Biipnaréyan (left bank), have samindari embankments at various 
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places. ‘fo prevent parts of Amtaé and Kristauagar thanas being 
flooded ut times of heavy rainfall, the zamindaéri édndhs on the 
left Lank of the Madaria Khal are being remodelled for six miles 

“itom Dilakhas to Penro (in the Howral district), at a cost of 
Its. 30,000 The zamindari landhs are, “as a rule, in a state 
of disrepair ° 


History of ~’'T'ho necessity for embankments in this district has long been 


C) 
embank- 
ments. 


recognized, aud they date back to a period anterior to British 
rulo. It was, in fact, considered to be a duty of the zumindars 
“to secure their lands from inundation by repairing the embank- 
mouts”’ The cost of repairing the 4andhs was known as pulbandi 
nnd wus realized by the zamindirs from the tenants concerned. 
When the British took over the ceded districts, numerous 
ombankments were in existence in Hooghly, the most important 
boing within the Burdwan Raj estate, which owned those along 
the Damodar, thoso on the Dwarakeswar and the Silui, and 
those on the Ajai river.« In 1178 BS. (1771-72 A.D.), the year 
after the great famine, the total pulbandi charges of the Raj were 
assussed at Re. 50,000. The Raja having fallen into arrears in 
the payment of land revenue, the Government took charge of 
tho estate for several years, and entered into a contract with a 
Mr. Fraser for the repair of the embankments. Tho contract 
expired in 1783, and the Government then decided to make a 
seltloment with the Raja, “as being more agreeable to the 
zamindari constitution,” and assessed the pudbandi charges at 
Tis. 60,000. This assessment was confirmed at the decennial and 
pormanont settlements and was deducted from the Iaja’s total 
land revenue. The Raja occasionally entered into contracts 
with Europeans for tho execution of the necessary repairs, c.g , 
with Mr. Murriot in 1800. The appointment of the latter was 
at first questioned by the Board, which subsequently ullowed 
advances tu be made to him. 

The upkeep of the embankments under this system appears to 
have been inefficient, and the admonitions of the Board of 
Revenue wero not infrequently conveyed to the Raja through the 
Colloctor. At length, their neglected state necessitated the forma- 
tion of a special committee to take care of them: in December 
18Q3 and March 1804, we find the Raja complaining of its 
requisitions. As a further measure for their improvement, 
Regulation VI was passed in 1806. When the Raja's estates 
of Mandalghat (Howrah) and Chitwa (Ghatal, Midnapore) «were 
sold, his assessment was reduced to sicoa Ra. 53,742. At length, 
wearied with annual demands for repairs’ (the cost of which now 
and then exceeded the amount assemed), thé Raja engaged in 
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1826 to pay that sum as revenue on condition that Government 
took over and maintained the embankments. 

As late as 1833, there was no reliable record distinguishing 
Government from the zamindari édndhs ; and in May 1885, th. 
Superintendent of Embankments remarked that, owing {o the 
gradual disrepair and decay of the latter, every successive flood 
did more aud more damage. He gave the following list of the 
various kinds of embankments :—(1) Gungurid, river embank- 
ments; (2) S.shad or pargana, boundary embankments; (8) Gi dm 
bheri, village boundary embankments; (4) Fart, second embank- 
ments; (5) Hasstdh, oreck embankments ; (6) AAda/, cross ombank- 
monts in orecks and aullaha; (7) Jalenihast, drainage ombank- 
ments; (8) Masonry siuices; (9) Bols or wooden sluices. In 
1486, the embankment question was taken up in carnest by the 
Government Tho Superintendent was ordered to examine the 
records of the Collector's office and aseertain, if possible, the 
respective responsibility of Government and of the zamimndars 
and a committee was ordered to mect at Haji and Tamluk 
in the cold season of 1887-38 to consider all points connected 
with the oxisting system. A marked improvement was observ. 
able by 1845, when no fewer than 89 masonry sluices had 
been constructed in lieu of the euts formerly mado hy tho ryots, 
In 1846 unother committoo was appointed to report on the whole 
subject of the embankments of the Bongal rivers; and this 
committee made the drastic recommendation that all existing 
bands should be removed entirely and a system of drainage 
channels substituted. 

In the meantime, the floods of the Damodar continuod to play 
havoc with its banks, which between 1847 and 1854 were breached 
in numerous places nearly every year, ¢ y., 25 breaches took place 
in 1847, 34 in 1849, 56 in 1850, 45 in 1852 and 28 in 1854. 
Large sums had to be spent in filling up these breaches and 
in repairing or strengthening tho embankments, and the question 
of maintaining them was thus forced on the attention of Govern- 
ment./ After a prolonged enquiry, it was decided to complete 
and strengthen the left embankment, and to remove the right 
embankments fer 20 miles, retaining only such embankments as 
were tituated at angles and curves of the river where the current 
bore directly upon the land. These orders were carried out béfore 
the flood season of 1859. After further enquiries which lasted 
several years, the Lieutenant-Goveraor in May 186 oxpressed 
his opinion that the removal of the right embankment had boen 
a judicious measure, that whatever partial damage might have 
been sustained by the natural action of the river, was not to be 
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oompared with the injury and devastation formerly produced by 
the sudden and violent irruption of the river bursting its embank- 
ments, and that the general fertility of the area subject to inun- 

«dation had been greatly increased. Since then, the Damodar, 
being unrestrained by embankments along its western bank, has 
made a large breach at Begna in Burgw&n, and has poured 
through it over the eastern half of thanas Ardambagh and Khana- 
kul, causing immense gamage to the winter crops. Government 
has lately decided to close thia breach by a weir. 
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CHAPTER X. 





RENTs, WAGES AND PRICES. 


Casu ronts aro paid for practically all the land under cultivation Rewrs. 
in Hooghly, but rents in kind are paid for leases of gardens and 
fishery rights, aod also occasionally for lands newly brought 
under cultivation and for cAur lands. The system called biag or 
sunja, by which tenauts pay a portion of the produce of their 
rice lands as rent, is almost unknown. Tonants wishing to sub- 
let their lands frequently demand produce rents, but the under- 
tenants rarely accept leases on such terms. ‘I'he general level 
of cash rents is high owing tothe keen compotition for land 
aud the value eof the land itself, the cultivators gotting good 
prices for their produce and thus being able to hold out for a high 
reut for their unoccupied lands. Detailed statistics of rent rates 
are not available, as there has been no general settlement since 
the Permanent Settlement of 1793. The following figures, which 
are abstracted from Collectors’ reports, though not applicable 
to the whole district, may, however, be quoted for the purposes 
of comparison. 
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From the above table it will be apparent thut there was no 
appreciable rise in rents for uearly half a century after the 
Permanent Settlement. The country was subject to floods; the 
«moans of communication had not been, improved, and there 
was no great demand for more land on the part of cultivators 
Aftor 1837 came a period of prosperity. Roads and railways were 
opened ; the land was protected against floods by continuous lines 
of embankments; a keen demand for land grew up; and, with 
the increase in the price of food-grains, the rates of rent began 
to rise. By the middle of the 19th century the rents of rice 
lands had been quadrupled, and the rents of lands bearing 
special crops had increased four to six times. A sudden check to 
agricultural progress wus, however, caused by the virulent opide- 
mics of Burdwan fcvor. Hundreds of villages were decimated 
or left with weak and emaciated cultivators, Local labour became 
searce ; and in tho affected villages hundreds of acres of cultivable 
lands lay untilled. A better knowledge of the rent laws among 
the ryots also helped to prevent undue enhancements of rents, 
and the combined result was to hinder a rise in rentals. The 
peuple have now recovered from the effects of the Burdwan fever, 
and within the last 25 years the rise in the price of food-grains 
and of julo, and greator facilities for disposing of agricultural 
produce, have led to an increase of rent rates ‘The increase has 
been most noticoablo in the case of jute lands owing to the grow- 
ing demand for this fibre, and, to a smaller extent, in the case of 
other lands bearing special crops, such as potatoes, vegetables 
and tobacco. There has been no great increase in the rental 
of rice lands, and the rental of some inferior lands has even 
decreased. 

In tho tract on the right bank of the Hooghly, from Bally to 
Tribeni, urban conditions prevail; and behind it lies a semi-urban 
area 3 to 8 miles in width. In these portions of tho district the 
rates of wages differ from those common in the more rural thanas, 
the wages of men-servants being Rs. 3 to Rs. 5 a month, of 
maid-servants Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 and of cooks Rs. 6 to Rs. 7, besides 
food and clothing. Barbers usually charge one to two pice 
for shaving and two to four pice for hair-cutting; while a 
washerman’s charge is Rs 3 to Rs. 3-8 per hundred articles, 
The monthly wages of a syoe or cooly average Rs. 7, of a 
cominon mason or carpenter Ks. 15, and of a common blacksmith 
Ra, 15 to Ra. 20. . 

In the mofusail wages are naturally a little lower, Among 
agricultural lebourers, frishdns, or permanent servants, got 
Re. 1-8 to Rs. 2-8 monthly, besides food and clothing; while 
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majurs or labourers employed temporarily during the weeding and 
reaping seasons get + to 5 annas oa day, besides s light meal 
at midday. The wages of carpenters or blacksmiths are 20 to 25 
per cent. less than inthe towns. Thatchers get 5 to 6 annas pe» 
diem in addition to their midday meal ; barbers charge a pive per 
head ; washormen are fgw innumber, {he women genorally wash- 
ing the clothes of the family. Aboriginal field-labourcrs got less 
than local labourers, being paid a half jo threo-fourths of the 
usual rate. The payment of wages in kind, ¢.y., grain or 
vegetables, is disappearing and now survives only in out-of-the- 
way villsgos and inthe Arambagh subdivision. In rural tracts, 
however, watchmon are often paid in bundles of paddy for 
watching the crops. 

- The figures in the following table, which shows tho daily 
wages cntered in the accounts of an ostute at Tarakeswar, are of 


interest us showing the rise which {ook place between 1845 and 
1872, 
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Generally speaking, the indigenous day-labourers work in the 
fields, while the operatives in mills are mostly Oriyaés or men from 
up-country. There is very little emigration, but immigrants are 

merous, forming, indeed, a larger proportion of the popula- 
tion than in arty regulation district of Bengal outside Howrah 
and {he 24-Parganas. Maid-servants come from Bankura, cooks 
from Bankuri, Midnapore and Orissa, servants from Bankura, 
Orissa and up-country, coolies from up-country and Orissa, agri- 
cultural and earth-work labourers from up-country, Chota Nagpur 
acd the Santal Parganas. There is a general complaint of the 
insufficiency of the supply of labour. During the winter months, 
the labour question often becomes acute, and instances have been 
known of crops rotting on the fields and looms stopping for 
want of workers. The difficulties caused by the deficiency: of 
labour are further aggravated by epidemics of malarial fever that 
bieak out from November to February, reducing the number of 
workers and diminishing the working capacity of those who 
survive. This scarcity of labour is uv uew feature in the 
vcovomic history of the district. Even in the early part of the 
19th century labour could not be had for wérk on roads and 
embankmonts, except at exorbitant rates. The superintendents of 
those works were loud in their complaints on this score, and were 
somowhat indignant with the district authorities for not forcing 
people to work for {hem at their own rates, 

The main crop is dman or winter paddy, which is reaped and 
threshod from December to the middle of February; consequontly, 
rice is cheapest in February. Then its price rises, slowly or 
rapidly acvording to the outturn of the harvest, the state of the 
markot, ete., until the maximum is reached in the rainy months 
of July and August. Withthe harvesting of dus paddy, the price 
of rice falls, to rise again before the reaping of the dman crop, 
the riso being brisk if the aman harvest is expected to be bad, and 
slow if a good crop is expected. From November prices decline 
until the minimum is reached in February. Pulses, the chief 
1abi crops, ure harvested between January and March, and 
are consequently cheapest in February and March. Of these, 
kheadri (Lathyrus sativus) is the cheapest, but is little used except 
by the poorest classes. The pulse commonly consumed in this 
disfrict, and, in fact, throughout the whole of the Burdwan 
Division, is ka/ai (Phaseolus Roxburghii), which being harvested 
in January, ig cheapest in February, Wheat is grown on a small 
soale and is mostly imported. Its price, therefore, depends on 
the rates prevailing elsewhere ; as a rule, jt sells at a cheap rate in 
March and Anril. 
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The vegetables commonly consumed are potatoes, brinjals, Miscella- 
plantains (uoripe), and pata/s. Potatoes are gathered in February- "€°™. 
March, and prices rule lowest in March. Brinjala nro cheap 
throughout the winter months, and kanch kalds (unripo plantaing) 
in the rainy season, patals (Trichosanihus dioiea) appear in the 
market in March, beooming cheaper and cheaper till June. 
Among fruits, mangoes are most popular owing to their quantity 
and wide distribution, and are eaten by all classes, both rich ad 
poor. The season extends from the middle of April to the middle 
of June, the cheapest month being May. Of other articles, 
molasses and mustard oil are cheapest from February to Apnil, 
though the price of the former is materiully affected by imports 
from Java. The price :f salt is generally uniform throughout 
the year; and so is that of gAi or clarified butter, but its price is 
often enhanced during marriage seasons, specially in tho summer, 

The table below will give a sufficient indication of tho rise in 
the prices of food-grains and salt (the prices being shown in seors 
per rupee) during the period for which figuros are available. 


Lanes 
in prices, 




















Rice 
: Average of ydura. eaves, Wheat Gram, Suit. 

Sra Sre. brs. Sra. 
1798-1818 (21 years) bis 4 50°50 50 5G wee 
1861-1866 (5 years) ey Bh UO 214 22-71 10 60 
1866-1870 (ditto) ... 1 20°64 21°86 17°14 9 $2 
1871-1876 (ditto) .. aa 16-94 14°64 18°74 878 
1876-1880 (ditto) ... one 14 4u 13-89 16°43 9 UO 
1881-1885 (ditto) ... si 16 59 16°67 18°37 12°48 
1656-1890 (ditto) .. ves 14 86 13 95 1716 10°78 
1891.1895 (ditto) ... aa 11°86 12°95 16 08 10°69 
1896-190 (ditto) ... oa 10°95 10:97 12°69 907 
1901-1906 (ditto) ... fe 9°98 10 84 12°64 12°16 
1906-1907 (2 years) , 740 8:50 9°46 16°17 











These figures show that during the last half century, prices 
have been enhanced threefold. If further proof be needed 
of the change which hastaken place, it will be sufficient to 
mention that after the famine of 1866, in which the average 
price of rive for the year rose to 12°86 scers per rupee, the 
Collector reported that if the price of ordinary rice were to 
rise as high as 13 seers per rupee soon after the winter harvest, 
it should be considered as a warnitig of approaching famine; 
and in his opinion, Government relief operations would become 
necessary when the price of infegior rice rose beyond 12 
seorsa rupee. During 1906 and 1907, however, the average 
price of common rice was less than 74 seers por rupee, without. 
any relicf measures being deemed necessary. 


MarTariat 
Conpr- 
TION, 
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There hax been a similar rise in the price of other articles 
such as g/i, oil, fish, meat (goat), vegetables, and fruits, also cloths, 
kerosene oil, wood, bamboos, straw, brick and lime. There 
hes been, however, a fall in the prices of salt, sugar and tea. 
The cheapening: of sult is mainly due to changes in the duty 
levied by Government. In 1882 the rate of duty was reduced 
from Rs. 2-8 to Res. 2, was raised again to Rs. 2-8 in 1888, but was 
again brought down jo Rs 2in 1903, Since then the tax was 
reduced to Re. 1-8 in 1905 and to Re. 1 in 1907, which lowered 
the retail prices still further. The fall inthe price of sugar is 
largely due to importation of foreign sugar and of Java 
molasses, and the cheapening of tea is attributed to over-produe- 
tiva. 

The rural portion of the district has long been famous for -its 
fertility. ‘Towards the close of the 18th century the Burdwan 
gimindari within which it was then included, was described by 
Mr. (Sarishtadar) J. Grant as “the rich zamindari,” “ the 
enlarged, compact aud fertile zamindari,” “‘a garden in a desert, 
deemed wonderfully productive in the beginning of the presont 
contury,”’ etc. These remarks wero echoed by Mr. W. Hazmilton, 
according to whom it had “thriven so prosperously, that in 
proportion to its dimensions, it may be reckoned the most produc- 
tive territory in India.”* After the lapse of a century, in spite 
of the ravages of fever and the damage caused by floods, the 
district continues to be one of the most prosperous in Bengal. 
Tho cultivators, who are mainly Knibarttas, Sadgops and Sheikhs, 
rauk among the best cultivators in Bengal, beirg hard-working, 
thrifty and fairly intelligent. Utilizing every bit of available 
land, sowing a wide diversity of crops, selling their produce with a 
shrewd knowledge of the current rates, they make tho best of 
their resources. They further add to their income by working in 
the mills during the slack months, by catching fish, by raising 
fruit trees, vegetables and herbs on homestead lands, and so forth. 
Their women, too, assist by husking paddy and cleaning rice, by 
helping in fishing, etc. 

The reports of the local officers confirm this impression of 
material well-being. As far back as 1848 the Magistrate remark- 
ed that during a tour in the district he had not met with a 
single patch of uncultivated land, and added that the number 
of brick buildings in every village, the comfortable appearance 
of the dwellings, and the many articles of foreign manufacture 
which the inhabitants possessed, were sufficient evidenge of their 


© Description of Hindostes, 1820, 
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being prosperous and industrious race. Forty years later, 
(in 1888), after a special enquiry regarding the condition of the 
lower classes, the thou Collector, Mr. Toynbee, remarked :— 
“The general rosult of the enquiries made is to show conclusiv-y 
that in this district all classes of the peasantry ‘oat twico a day 
and enjoy a full meal on each occasion. Hore and there a poor 
widow or beggar may be found who does not always get. two meals 
a day, but as a rule even they, the poorest of tho poor, do so. 
No single instance of emaciation or disoase due to want of food 
camo to light during any of the onquiries. As regards clothing, 
the wanis of the poorer classes are very limited and are sufti- 
ciently provided for. In the cold weather, no doubt, a little 
extra and warmer clothing would be acceptable, specially to 
their childron, but as soon as the sun is up, they bask in its 
rays and are content. Few, if any, of the sgricultural classos 
have any idea of thrift or of saving money for a rainy day, and 
they are most of them in debt to their mahdan; but this 
impecuniosity and indebtedness are duc not to their poverty, 
but to their extravagance and imprudence They spend far moro 
on social and religious ceremonies than they cau afford, and think 
little of a life-long debt so long as they can seeure the gratifica- 
tion of the moment. Labour ic abundant and wages are high, 
and if any man, woman or child does not get all matoriul wants 
fully satisfied, it is their own fault. 

“Perhaps the poorest class in the district is the weaver class, 
whose trade has suffered 50 severely from the competition of 
Manchoster goods. M1. Duke, the Subdivisional Officer of Soram- 
pore, says of them that they “eat twice a day protty regularly, 
but in some casos with considerable difficulty.” Tho chiof effect 
on thom seems to be that they have to eat a ooarser kind of 
rice than they used to eat and that they are more hopelessly 
indebted to their mafdjans than hefore, in fact, they are “little 
more than half as well off as they used to be.” Many of them 
find work in the European jute mills in tho Serampore subdivi- 
sion, and there earn high wages, but the majority are too fond 
of their homes to loave them and seek employment elsewhere ; 
they struggle on and exist, and are therewith content The 
enquiries made in the jail by the Civil Surgeon support {he 
general result of the local mofuasil enquiries, the conclusion 
arrived at being that the physical condition of the artisan group 
was the worst, while the general nealth of cultivators and 
labourers «ppeared about equal. : 

“The condition of the poorer classes in thie district, compared 
with that of the ‘same classes in England, may unhesitatingly 
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be described as superior in every respect. There is no such thing 
as want or starvation among them and not one individual who 
does not know when he rises in the morning how or where he 
¥2! procure food forthe day. Their wants aro few and easily 
satisfied; the climate in which they live and all their surround- 
ings are overvating and to our view demoralizing; ambition they 
have none, beyond the immediate wants or wishes of the day; 
but, judged from their own point of view and by their own 
standard, they are prosperous and contented, and I doubt not 
that there ere thousands upon thousands of the English poor who 
would gladly change places with them. I have not considered 
it necessary to give any figures in support of a conclusion which 
is so potent to every observer, and which has year by year 
impressed itself more and more on my mind since I came to the 
district noarly five years ago.” 

During a special enquiry about the prevalence of liquor- 
drinking in the districts of Hooghly and Howreh in 1888, 
Mr. Westmacott came to nearly the same conclusion, The 
twenty years which have since elapsed have produced little change, 
the Board of Revenue remarking in their Administration Report 
for 1907-68, that “in the districts of Hooghly, Howrah and 
other portions of Burdwan, the high wages earned in mills and 
factories, as woll as the fertility of the soil and greater facilities 
for communication, enable the people to maintain a high standard 
of comfort.” In one respect there has been an improvement. 
The recent movement in favour of country-made goods has 
given a stimulus to the weaving industry, so that the condition 
of tho hitherto depressed class of weavers has improved. 

Indebted- It appoars tuo that the indebtedness of the peasintry is not 
ili su great as clsowhere. Statistics of the mortgages or loans of 
cultivators are not available; but in addition to cultivation, they 
find so many avenues of employment, and are mostly so thrifty, 
that the percentage of indebted ryota is believed to be lower 
than in other districts of Bengal outside Howrah. Among the 
Kaibarttas and Sadgops loans and mortgages among fellow 
caste-men are common, but by this arrangement the payment 
of exorbitant interest is avoided, and reasonable time is allowed 
for the repayment of interest and capital. In other cases loans 
are taken from petty shopkeepers, but most tenants, thanks 
to the good prices they obtain for their produce and the trans- 
ferability of their rights in land, get good credit, from 
them. Landlords, too, generally avoid litigation ewith their 
tenants on account of the provisions of the Bengal Tenancy 
Act, VIII of 1885, which are well known fo the principal 
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cultivators. Indeed, the landlords, who come from the middle 
classes and are more or less merely rent-receivers, borrow more 
and are comparatively more indebted than the jefh-raryats. 

There is, however, a reverse side to this bright picture. «8 
Colonel Crawford has remarked: ~“1f the district, as a whole, 
is rich and prosperous, if? is a prosperity which is purchased with 
human lives. The inhabitants are essontially, like the conies, 
a feeble folk. The fat and fertile sil, which grows great crops 
of rice in abundance, is not the kind of country which breeds 
arace of strong men. . . Fever is almost universal. Tho 
fertile rice lands grow not rice slone, but breed malaria with 
equal success . . The death-rate is considerably higher than 
the birth-rate, and if it were not for the constant stream of 
immigration of a more sturdy pepulation from more healthy 
tracts elsewhere, the inhabitants would, in course of time, 


gradually die out.” 
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CHAPTER XI. 





OCCUPATIONS, INDUSIRIhKS AND TRADE. 


si In no district of Bengal except Howrah is the proportion of 

persons engagod ia industrial occupations so large or of agri- 
culturists so small Tho statistics obtained at the census of 1901 
show that 538 per cent of the popalation are supported by agri- 
culture, 20°3 per cont by various industries, $°8 per cent. by 
professions, and 2-4 per cont by trade. Of the agriculturists, 
rent-payers aggregated 505,061, or more than 97 por cent., and 
the vumber of rent-recoivers reprosented les, than 3 per cent. 
Besides those, there were 48,794 egricultural labourers, of whom 
24,504, or more than half, were actual workers, while of the 
ront-payors and rent-roceivers, only 164,099, or less than one-third, 
were actual workers. The following are the numbers of 
actual workors among those engaged in the other principal occu- 
pations :—Goneral labourers (46,934), fishermon aud fish-doslors 
(18,072), rice pounders (12,194), cotton workers (11,61), jute 
mill operatives (10,032), servants (7,406), and priests (6,312), 
The proportion of actual female workers is generally somewhat 
small, but it is over 50 per cent. in tho case of sorvants, rice 
pounders and vegotablo sellers, nearly 50 per cont. in the case 
of fishermen,, fish dealers and grain dealers, and more 
than 25 per cent. in tho caso of general labourers. The 
general prospority of tho community is indicated by the oom- 
paratively small number of mondicants (4,998) and their de- 
pendants (2,072). 

Fishing is an occupation followed by a considersble number 
of members of the lower oastes, especially Bagdis, Kaibarttas 
(Saliya) and Tiyars, for fich is always in demand. It is eaten by 
all classes, except Vaishnavas, widows of the higher classes, and a 
few others ; and it is one of the few luxuries, if it can be called 
a luxury, that the cultivator allows himself and his family. Fish 
‘are plentiful in the winter months, when the local supply is 
supplemented by imports from the Hooghly estuary and the 
Padmé, from Bihar and Bhigalpur. Hence,‘ except on marriage 
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days, (called /agansdh\, the price remains fairly uniform at this 
season of the year. The price is higher during the rains, when Addsd 
are abundant, but most other fish aro scarce on account of floods 

Various kinds of fishing implemonts are used, of which bho 
chief are :—~in rivers and large flowing atreama, mal fal, hurt jal, 
and drag nets ; in sluggish streams, bamboo weirs and cast nots 
(kieya jal) ; in tanks and ponds, east nets and bamboo traps 
(polu). Special implements are used fgr eitehing Adsd, dra, 
and mud-tish, such as joi, magur and al. Fishing with rod 
and line is popular, the best hooks being generally impor- 
ted. Good hooks used to be made at Dhaniakhaéli, but the 
workmen appear to have died off. 

Fresh fish is always preferred, but the lower classes cat fish, 
mostly of the smaller kinds, dried in the sun (suds). Bish 
rearing is practised on a small seale. The impregnated eges 
floating near the shillow edges of tv river are collectod and 
sold at the rate of Rs. 5 to Rs. 8 per Aande or large pot. They 
are hatched inshullow ponds and the small fry, whon sufficiently 
large, are caught, sorted and put in different tanks, or sold 
to hawkers, who’ cirry them about forsale Epes and spawn 
are caught for this purpose in the Hooghly and Damodar, 
wtask which gives the fishermen cmployment during the slack 
season, 

During the period of Mughal rule, Satgaon, and, aftor its Ivpua. 
decline, HLooghly, were the chief ports of West Bengal and 7 
contained numerois depots tor the merchandise exported Ty 
Europeans and others. The goods were mostly brought in from 
the motussil, but in coursu of time several industries grow up 
in the towns and their ncighbourhood Among the products of 
the mofussil may be mentioned oil, sugar and ghz (oftun called 
butter), which were produced in large quantities. Coarse hemp 
and gunnies aru also specially mentioned as being exported 
from Hooghly in considerable quantities, and they therefore must 
have been produced in many neighbouring villages Both in 
the mofussil and inthe towns cotton-weaving and {usser-weav- 
ing flouriclied, Mr. W. Clavell in his Accompt of the Trade of 
Hugly specially noticing that “about Hugly there live many 
weavers who weave ootton cloth, and cotton and Jesse: ox Herba 
of several sorts”.* Raw silk and Wrought silk wore also *ox- 
ported from Hooghly ; but it isnot clear whetuer trey were 
the products of the district. It seems, however, certain that 
sate senemeneneeeeeneme ” gmerememenennecennenenenemmnenenn naa 

® Diary of W. Hedges, Yiye, Vol, II, p. 289. Walter Clavell was Chief 4 
Hooghly from 1672 t9 1676 A, D 
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inthe 16th and 17th sontarios it had several indigenous in- 
dustries of importance, which were fostered and developed by 
the trade of the Europeans. According to Thomaa Bowrey, the 
Pe~tugnose resident in Hooghly town, though mostly very poor, 
were alse employed in various handicrafts, such aa knitting 
stockings of silk and cotton, buking besad, preparing sweet- 
moatés from fruit, viz, mangoes, oranges, lemons, ginger, myro- 
balans, etc., and makjng pickles from mangocs, lemons, eto.® 
They also made a kind of choo-¢ —au industry which has survived, 
for even now small quantities of cheese, called Bandel cheese, 
aro made and sent to Calcutta, 

During the first half of the [kth century European trade 
and the industries dependent on it flourished, for though the 
faglish Kast India Company had removed their head-quarters to 
Calcutta, thety trade with this district did not fall off materially, 
while the trade of the French increased considerably A check to 
this industrinl development was caused by the inroads of the Mar- 
athas and the wars waged from 4741 to 1757, but with the 
establishment of Brifish supremacy affer the battle of Plossey 
and the cession of Burdwan and Hooghly in 1760, a new era 
began. 

During the carly years of British rule (1760-1840), the 
principal indistrics and mannficturcs of the district were carried 
on gither under direct Kuropuan supervision, or with advances 
made by European capitalists, The Kast India Company them- 
selvos traded in cotton, silk and jute fabrics, bosides sugar and 
indigo, and had fictories or commercial residents in the mofus- 
sil for their manufacture and purchase. They oudeavoured to 
retain a monopoly of this trade, and “interlopers™, i.e, rival 
non-official, Kuropeans, could not settle in the mofussil without 
tho special permission of the Governor-General. These res- 
trictions were gradually relaxed In 1793 non-officials were 
allowed to trad in all articles except piece-goods and military 
and naval stores; in 1833 Parliamont deprived the Company 
of all their commercial privileges ; and by 1836 the commercial 
residencies of the Government were abolished, thus opening up 
tho district to private enterprise. 

In the district, as now constituted, commercial residents of the 
QGompany were stationed at Golaghor near Magra and at Haripél 
in tho Serampore subdivision, the factory having been moved 
there from Rajbalhat abeut 1790. Hach of the residencies 
had out-factories subordinate to it, the boundery between the 


® The Countries round the Bay of Bengai, 1662-70, pp. 192-8. 
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two being the road passing from Naydsarai through Golaghor 
to Burdwan. The trade of Diwangenj on the Dwarakeswar 
appears to have been carried on by river with Ghatal in tho 
residency of Radhanagar, which in 1795 was described as {he 
port of the latter place, and of Khirpai and Chaadrakona both in 
the Ghatal subdivision of Midnapore).* Silk and cotton cloths 
appear to have been the chief articles of manufacture, but at 
Golaghor a trade in hemp and jute was garned on. Silk aud 
cotton fabrics, fo the annual value of ten Inkhs, are said to have 
been manufactwied under the patronage of the Company, but the 
trade gradually dechned, and the post of resident was abolished 
about 1830, while the buildings and sites were sold oft bet woon 
1830 and 1836. The main ciuse of tho collapse in the cotton 
industry was the competition of Manchester goods, which, it was 
reported, could be scld at less than halt the price of the cloths 
made at the Company's factory. 

During this period non-official Luropeans were mainly 
engaged im the manufacture of indigo, sugar and rum. Iodigo 
appeais to have been introduced imto the distmet as only as 1780,— 
according to one ‘acount, hy Mr. Piinsep—and the industry 
must have been woll established by 1798, when some extonsive 
indigo works were offered for salo at Rishrat  Imn 1794, 
Regulation XXLL was passed to settle the relations between 
the ryots, the idigo-planters and the Government. Towards 
the end of that century the cultivation of indigo gradually 
increased and a number of factories were started in the motussil. 
The disputes and disturbances caused by the planters 
encroaching on each othei’s rights led Government in 1800 
to pass orders that no Kuropesn should establish o new 
indigo factory in the ucighbourhood of an existing one: this 
rule was not withdrawn till 1880 Tho natives, moreover, were 
hostile to the industry, aud assaults und riots were not infre- 
quent. During 1822-42, indigo factories were in existence at 
Chanditala, Bausberia, Hosnabad, T'alda, Durgapur, Kalkapur, 
Melia, Paigdchhi and Khanyan, the last being owned (in 1830) 
by @ Bengali named Durpa Narayan Mukharji. 

The manufacture of rum secording to European methods was 
another industry of some importance. The earliest rum distillery 
of which there is record was built in 1810 at Bandel, in spite of 
the protests of the Prior, who expected that its establishment 


© Selectigne from the Calcutta Gazette, Vol. I, p, 41; Toynbee’s Adminutra. 
tion of Hooghly, pp 91, 92; W. Hewilton’s Hindostas (1820), Vol. I, p. 37. 
T Caloutta Gatette, 2ist Fobroary 1793, Selections, Vol. I, p. 550. 
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would lead to drunkenness and disorder. The business 
prospered for some years, the ram being not only supplied to 
the troops in India but also exported to Europe and Australia; 

the sales in 1829 amounted to 61,028 gallons. Other 
distiflerics sprung up at Ballabhpur, Paddamdanga, Dhanguri, 
Rishré, Konnagar, Ba:kipur and Chgndernagore, but owing 
to the fall in the price of rum exported to Europe the industry 
became extinct about 1840) 

The manufacture of chintz, which is said to have been intro- 
duced by Mr. Prinsep, was another imdustry which attracted 
European enterprise. In 1822 two factories existed, one at Rishra 
and, the other at Champdani, but eventually the industry 
succumbed to the competition of the cheaper Manchester goods. 
Thore wes also a tobacco factory at Clunsura in 1836, which had 
beon started by a Dutch firm. Among smaller industries may bo 
mestioned the manufacture of paper at Serampore, Pandua, 
Satgaon and Bali Diwanganj, aud the brick kilns along the bank 
of the river Hooghly. The paper of Pandua wus of such repute 
that the Magistrates of Sylhet and othe: districts frequently asked 
the Hooghly Magistrate for supplies of it. ° 

Durirg the latter part of the 19th century the two most 
noticeable features in the industrial history of the district were 
the gradual decline fof all the above-mentioned industries, except 
the manufacture of bricks, tiles and svrkt, and the development 
of large industrial concerns, financed and managed by 
Europeans on European lines Among the euliest of the latter 
wore the Wellington Jute Mill at Hishré and the Serampore 
Papor Mill The lattor, the first paper mill in India, produced the 
well-known bleached paper culled Serampuri ; buf it was not very 
successful, and its business wan transferred to the paper mill at 
Bally in the Howrah district, which was started by a company 
in 1874, In 1866 the India Jute Mill was opened at Serampore ; 
in 1872 the Champdani Jute Mill started work; by 1888 the 
Victoria and Hastings Mills had been added to the number of 
jute mills, and all five employed over 11,000 hands daily when in 
full work. Other factories established before the close of tho 
19th century were a cotton mill ut Serampore, bone mills at 
Uttarpara and Magra, and the Victoria Chemical Works at 
Konnagar. ‘ 

During the present century there has beena revival of 
indigenous industries, owing to the stimulus given by the 
swadeshi roovement to the use of country-made goods Cbvtton- 
weaving by means of hand looms has advanced distinctl}, an¢ the 
local weavers are earning fair incomes. “ Other handicrafts, such 
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as tusser-weaving, carpentry and the manufacture of bell-metal 
and brassware, have slso benefited, though toa smaller extent. 
Another new feature is a growing ivclination on the part of the 
Indian community to invest capital in manufacturing congas 
managed chiefly, if not entirely, by Indians. The effect of this 
movement is seen in a cotton mill at Serampore, and in various 
brick kilns, suréi mills and oil mills. 

All the large factories now at work in tke district lio within Mri, 
the Serampore subdivision, on the west bank of the Hooghly 
river. They consist of six jute mills, one cotton mill, one bone 
mill and the chemical works at Konnagar. 

All the jute mills are big concorus engaged in jute spinning Jute 
and in jute weaving. ‘Their size and importance will be apparont 
from the following table. There is also a juto mill at Gondalpara 
in Fronch Chandernagoro— 
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Only one cotton mill is at present at work, viz., {he Bengal Cotton 
Lakshmi Cotton Mill at Mahesh, which took over a working oon-""* 
cern, the Lakshmi Tulsi Cotton Mill In 1908 this mill employed 
oo the aversge 1,026 hands duily and had over 200 looms with 
26,000 spindles, the outturn in 1907-08 being 31,617 maunds. 
The company was formed in 1906, and has a paid-up capital of 
11% lakhs. The nll has had four sets of proprietors within 
ten years, aud isthe only mill in Bengal which weaves dhotis. 
Another cotton mill, the Kallian, has been constructed at 
Mahesh and has recently started work. Both the mills are 
financed and managed chiefly by Indians. 

Two other factories are the Ganges Valley Bono Mill at other 
Uttarparé for crushing bones. and the Victorin Chemical Works saath 
at Konnagar for manufacturing acids, various salts, sulphates, 
manures, disinfectants and other chemicals. Jn 1908 they 
employed daily 303 and 108 hands, respectively, and in 1907-08 
the outtum of the former was 13,315 tonsand of the latter 980 
tons. The Konnagar factory was formerly at Chitpur and has 
been established ort its present site for 14 years. 
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peek asd =s- Bricks are made along the west bank of the Hooghly river 

nakug. from Bansberié to Bally, and also along the Bally Khal, wherever 
suitable eoil is found; tiles are also made in some of the brick- 
Balds at Kotrang and other places. Numerous brick kilns use 
a patent kiln invented by Mr. Bull, and employ a large number 
of hands in the busy season, .e, November to May. In 1907 
there were 11 brick-fields, each amplaying 30 workmen or more, 
which were therefore,classed as fictories. There are alav a large 
number of mills fur pounding bricks into s¢dt, in 1907 there 
were 31 such mills with 50 or more workmen each. 

rt oe Cotton weaving, after the cessution of the East India Com- 

udustrics, : : . : 
pany’s commercial operations, languished in consequence of the 
competition of imported piece-goods. By the end of the 19th 
century, the latter had almost driven the products of the local 
looms out of the market; the trude in local yarns was extinct, 
and except in outlying tracts the manufacture of all but the 
finest cloths ceised The number of persons engaged in cotton 
weaving decreased by about 33 per cent. in 20 years, and those 
who clung to their old handicraft had for the most part to 
supplement their earnings from other sources, stich as agriculture, 
servico, vlo In the towns, what little weaving there was owed its 
survival largely to the use of an improved hand-loom, known as the 
Serampore hand-loom, which was introduced from Chandernagore, 
Recently, however, in consequence of tho stoadeshi movement 
and the preference for country-made cloth which it inspired, the 
fortunes of the weavers have improved und they are now able to 
make a fair living. On this point the Magistrate reported in 
1907 :—“It appoors that while formerly the weavers had to teke 
advances from the middlemen and were always more or less 
indebted to the latter, they are now very much better off, and 
if anything, the middlemen are sometimes indebted to them. I 
was told the otner day by the President of the Dwarhata Union 
that 9 young widow of the weaver caste, who would formerly have 
in all possibility suffered great privation, was now earning Rs, 16 
or 17 a month and maintaining herself and her younger brother 
and sister in some comfort, In Dhaniakhali I was*told that a 
weaver earns sbout Rs. 20 a month, and the Subdivisional Officer 
of Serampore reported that a weaver there earns Ra 25 a month, 
On'the other hand, a large dealer in Dhani&khali was complaining 
that he was doing less business now than before, because now 
dealera from ,Chandernagore and elsewhere are coming to the 
villages, whereas formerly he and few others had a sort of 
monopoly.” Under these circumstances, though the yarus are 
all mill-made, cotton-weaving continues to be the most important 
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of the small industries of Hooghly, and in 1906-07 tho total 
value of the outturn inthe Arambagh subdivision alone (where 
the fly-shuttle loom is not used) is reported to have been 
Ra. 14,10,600. ‘ 

Cotton cloths are wovon in most largo villages, but the chief 
centres are:—in the Sadar subdivision, Dhaniakhali Tantibazar 
aud Khanyan; in {hv Serampore subdivision, Seramporo, Haripal, 
Dwarhata, Kuikala, Jay nagar, Kharsarai,, Antporo and Rajbal- 
hat; and iu the Arambagh subdivision Kalme, Khanakul, 
Krishtanagar and Mayapur, bosides Frenoh (haudernagore. The 
weavers prepare diotes, saris, chadars aud gamhids, but fine 
cloths are made «i Serampore, ILaripal, Dhaniakhali and Kalme, 
as well asia French Chandernagore. ‘Lhe cloths made in the 
first ond last towns are specially known os Farasdanga 

The vitility of the industry in this district, and ospocinlly in The 
Serampore, is attributed to the use of an improved hand-loom, i aie 
which is simply the old English fly-shuttle loom invented by loom, 
John Kay and introduced m Serampore from Chandernagore 
more than 50 years ago. ‘The chiet difference hetween this loom 
and the ordinar$ country loom is that it contains a stiing and 
lever mechanism for pushing the shutth backwards and forwards 
across alternate sheddings of the warp threads slong the shuttle 
run; whereas iu the country lvom tho shuttle is possod by the 
hands of the weaver between the threads of the warp. This is a 
distinct improvement on the ordinary hund-loom, in 50 far as 
it leads to a great deal of economy in labour, Lho improved 
loom works twice os fast as the ordinary country looms, for 
whereas, with the latter, a man can turn out 14 yards per 
day, with the improved loom he can finish 23 {0 3 yards per day. 
The Serampore weavers have aloo adopted, in the formation of 
the warp, a simple labour-saving appliance by which 100 threads 
can be laid simultaneously instead of one or two. Instesd of 
using only one bobbin and passing the thread backwards and 
forwerds until the number of threads required for the width of 
eloth have been arranged, a bobbin frame is used containing a 
pumber of reels of thread, so that a full width or half a width of 
warp can be reeled off at once. 

The fiy-shuttle loom has now been adopted by many weavers 
in the Hooghly and Serampore subdivisions, and efforts to extend 
its use in other parts of Bengal have been made during the last 
9 years, which are described as followeby Mr. J. G. Cumming :~ 
“Mr. Hayell, the #rincipal of the School of Art, Caloutta, took 
up the matter in 1901, From that time, by lectures, letters anti 
edvertisementa, Mr. Havell did a great public service in his 
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efforts ta extend the use of the Serampore fly-shuttle loom. 
Government circulated instructions and sketches; District Boards 
were importuned to send weavers for training at Serampore; a 
faatory for the manufacture of Serampare looms was started at 
Chinsura, first under Ghosh. Chaudhri & Co, then under Ghosh, 
Valit & Co., then under Mr. P.N De The progress from year to 
year was summarized in the District Board reports, and 
Mr. Havell at one time was persuaded that 10,000 new looms 
were working, and in February 1908 was of the same opinion. 
An examination of the correspondence in many of the District 
Board officus discloses that {here was {oo much amateur work; 
and recent enquiries show that the eew form of loom, notwith- 
standing the impetus of the suadsk: movement, has not been 
sufficiently attractive tothe working weaver .. Whit has happened 
in Dengal is that in parts of Jessore district and most of the 
Howrah district, in the Sadar and Serampore subdivisions, but not 
in the Arambagh subdivision of the Hooghly district, and in the 
Ravigan] side of the Burdwan district, the Serampore pattern of 
hand-loom has extended. But I believe that it was due 
more to intcer-communication among the peopfe themselves than 
to official efforts to popularize the Serampore fly shuttle loom.” 

Since these remarks were recorded Government has established 
(in 1909) a central school of weaving at Serampore in order to 
teach improved methods of weaving. 

Tho trade in silk fabrics was at first monopolized by the Hust 
India Company, but on their withdrawing from commercial 
operations, 1{ passed into the hands of private European firms, 
and in particular of Messrs. Robert Watson & Co It gradually 
declined owing to the fluctuati:g nature of the demand, the res- 
triction in the mulberry-growing area caused by the Damodar 
floods, the degeneracy of the silk-worms and their dying off from 
disvase. By the end of the century silk-woaving was confined {to 
Serampore and to a few places round Bali Diwanganj in the 
Arambigh subdivision; while, even in the latter subdivision, a 
good many took up tneser reeling and weaving instead of work- 
ing in pure silk. During the last few years the industry has 
revived to some extent asa result of the sradesht movement. 
The weaving of puro silk from the mulberry cocoon is, however, 
practically confined to Seraimpore, where silk cloths and handker- 
chiefs are woven on a amall scale. Silk thread is produced 
locally, mulberry trees being grown on the banks of the Damodar, 
Rupnaériyen and Dwarskeswar. The silk is epan in some small 
filatures, but most of the cocoons are exported to the filatures at 

Ghatal and elsewhere. 
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The weaviug of tusser silk fabrics is an industry of somo 
importance in the Arambagh subdivision. The tusser cocoons aro 
brought from Chota Nagpur to Badanganj and sold, according to 
size, in three classes, vie., /dba (large), bdyu! (medium) and dui 
(small). The traders sell them retail to the weavers and others, 
whose women spin the threads, ‘Thread is alao brought from 
Sultanpur in Ghatal, and from several villages in Arambagh, 
e.g. Manikhat, Raipur and Salopur. . 

The weaving of the thread into oloth is carried on in the pysmy 
Goghat thana and especially in the villages included in thy Setvins 
Badanganj outpost, which adjoins the Bishnupur subdivision of 
the Bankura district and the Ghatal subdivision of Midnaporo, 
two important centres of the{usser silk industry. ‘lhe chief places 
at which it is carried on sre Bali Diwavganj, Syambazar, Badan- 
ganj, Kayapat, Kalagachia and Radhaballabhpur ‘Tho fabrics 
produced axe saris, dhotts, jors (suits consisting of a dhofe and 
chddar), and dress-pieces n:ade to order. They are sold cither to 
local traders, who make advances to the weavers, or in the loeal 
markets, or are sept to the large /dfs held at Ramjibanpur in the 
Ghatal subdivision and Ran-krishnapur in Howrah town, Cloths 
of a superior quality ure called chausutt, ie, of four threads, {wo 
in the warp and two in the woot, and,those of an inferior quality 
derisuti, ie, having one and half threads A coarse fabrio, called 
mukatd or kethe, is prepared at Badanganj from the throads of 
pierced cocoons These cloths, which are strong and cheap, are 
largely used by Oriyés aud Marwaris, and are exported to 
Orissa and Cualeutta. 

Fabrics of mixed silk, tussor and cotton, known as rangina, Mixed 
are made at Bali Diwanganj, Udayrajpurand other villages in the > 
Arambigh subdivision, from which thoy are exported to tho 
Punjab and United Provinces. This industry dates back to the 
days of Mughal rule. According to colour and size, tho fabrics 
are divided into different classes, ¢.y, swayaji (rod and white 
stripes on an orange ground), m skha (with black and orange 
stripes), sedaj-khata (black stripes on orange ground), piuldru (red 
flowers on yellow or white ground), jardé or wyasdi (red and 
white stripes on a yellow ground), and sushi (in red and blue 
checks). The phuldru variety is used in the Punjab for head- 
dresses or waist-bands, ond the other articles for making shirts, 
jackets or wraps for women, especially for wear during wedding 
ceremonies. The tradeis in the hands of up-country merchants, 
who haveelocal agénts for the purchase of the cloth. Another 
fabric consisting of tusser and cotton, which is called garbsanuéi 
(ootton-wombed), is sometimes made to order. 
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Rope is made on a fairly large scale from jute and hemp. 
The rope works are generally situated in the large groves which 
fringe the East Indian Railway line between Chandernagore ard 
Bally. at places such as Khalsini, Nabagram, Chatra, Sankarpur, 
Belculi and Uttarpara, Gunny cloth is manufactured at Balughat. 

The chief ceutres of the manufacture of brass and bell-metal 
waro aro:—in the Sadar subdivision, Boinchi, Morarhat and 
Khamarparé within the Bansberia Municipality and Gholsara in 
thana Polba; in the Serampore subdivision, Janai and Champa- 
dangaé; and in the Arambagh subdivision, Bali and Kumarganj 
in thana Goghat The different kinds of brassware are: ~in 
Banseberia, saucors (rekdbi), bowls (bogna), jugs (yddu) and toys for 
children ; in Gholsara, water-pots (/ofde); in Janai fishing reels; 
in Champadanga betel-boxes (ydndans). Ordinary utensils are 
made in Bali and Kumargsnj, and bell-met 1 ware at Boinchi. 
Under this head reference may be made ef the Newtonian 
telescopes of brass manufacturedat LLooghly by Messrs, 8. K. Dhur 
and Brothors. 

A considerable amount of raw sugar is made in the villages 
from sugarcane, ‘Tho juico, after being exprosked, is boiled into 
a thick syrup called gur, which is sold locally and is not exported. 
The gur is put into baskets for being drained and refined by a 
weed named gun (Vallisneria spirahs . Tho portion romaining 
within the basket, when driod, becomes crystallized and forms the 
raw sugar of commerce. If thoroughly drained and dried, the 
bleached sugar is called du/o, if imperfectly freed from molasses, 
khér gur. The liquid which is drained away is known as molasses 
(jhola gur or math gur). The molasses aro utilized for the distilla- 
tion of country spirit or are used by the poor. The dols and thar 
yur are exported for manufacture into refined sugar. For pro- 
ducing sweetmeats the local confectioners make « little refined 
sugar by boiling the onarse augar aud removing the impurities 
with the aid of somo milk. Date juice is made into gur and 
refined into sugar, and the same isdone with palm juice, the 
crystalline sugar (michhri) produced from it being highly esteemed 
for its medicinal value. 

A fow Musalmans make a little country paper ot Niyalé and 
Mab&nad near Pandua, at Kolsha in thana Polba, and at Bali 
Diwangenj in thana Goghtt. The manufacture is almost extinct 
owing to the cheapness and superior quality of mill-made paper, 
but the looal paper still commands a sale, at the rate of Rs. 10 per 
100 sheets, among Calcutta treders for use as eecount bgoks: 


Carpentry. Chairs, desks and wooden boxes arg made in considerable 


numbers by carpenterain French Chandernagorg and in Keoté and 
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Chinsura. Articles of ebony, chiefly hookah stems (nalchds), are 
manufactured at Kamarpokhur, Sripur, Badanganj and Kuayapat 
in the Goghat thana. 

Chikan or “chicken” work (from the Persian chikin. , i¢., Chikan 
art embroidery) is produced in some villuges id thanas Dhania- wake 
khali (outpost Dadpury and Chanditala, chiefly by Musalman 
ladies. ‘This is embroidery work, the pattorn being first sketched 
out in paper and then worked in onthe cloth ‘Lhe work is 
popular with European ladies and is exported to Europe, America 
and Australia by Calcutta dealers, Some of the local people also go 
to America, South -\frica and Australia to trade in chikun goods, 

Good baskets are made at Mayapur, Bandipur and Mugia, and Miscolla- 
serviceable mats aud wickerwork urticlos at Serampore, Bundipur, ““°™ 
Akn, Borai and in several villages of the Arambagh subdivision. 
Common pottery is mide in every important village of tho 
district ; the best known articles are those mado af Baidyabati, 
Bhadreswar, Sugandhya aud Chandernagore. Colour printing on 
cloth is carried on ut Serampore, tho handkerchiefs prepared by 
the printers being exported to Nungoon, Madras and Mauritius. 
Dyeing is also a prosperous industry af tho samo plice, It is 
reported that the dyers use Kuropean aniliny dyos. 


The earliest trade contre in this district, 50 faras ean be (raced, Traps 
was Tribeni, which even durivg the period of Hindu rule was a 
flourishing place of pilgrimage. Under tho early Musilman 
rulers it was {he head-quarters of the pouth west provinee of 
Bengal, uatil the seat of Government was removed 4 miles inland 
to Satgaon, on the Siraswati. ‘This transfer must have takon 
place before 729 H. (1828 A.D.), for a coin of Muhammad Bin 
Tughlak minted at Satgaon in that year has been found, In 
course of time Satgaon became an important ontrepot from which 
goods, both local and imported, were distributed over the country, 
partly by pack-bullocks but chiefly by bouts If is not clear 
whether the town had any sea-bori e trade, but probably it had, 
for Tamralipti had ceased to be a port, and the Hooghly was 
deep enough for the coasting vessels of those days, After the 
middle of the 15th century the Portuguese began to trade with 
Bengal and were attracted by Satgion, or as they celled it Porto 
Piqueno, é.c., the little port of the Ganges. This is clear from 
the remarks of the Portuguese historian De Barros (circa 1560 
A.D.), who speaking of the Ganges wrote :—‘‘Its first mouth, 
which is on the west, is called Satigan, from a city of that name 
situated on its stréams, where our people carry on their mercantile 
transactions.” During the cer tury the trade of Satgaon was at ita 
senith. The Bengali poem Chandi of Kavi-kankan (circa 1600) 
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bears testimony to its prosperity, and Cessre dei Federici, who 
visited the place about 1580, remerked:--*In the port of 
Satagan evory yeere | de thirtie or thirtie-five ships great and 
snudkywith rice, cloth of bombast of diverse sortes, lacca, great 
abundance of sugar, mirabolaus dried and preserved, long pepper, 
oyle of zerzeline, and many other sorts ef merchandise. The 
citie of Satagan is a reasonable fair citie for a citie of the 
Moores, abounding with all things.” 

Outside Satgaon trade was mostly carried on in Adts held once 
or twice o week, along the river bank. Federici described the 
system thus:—‘ I was in this kingdum four moneths, whereas 
many marchants did huy or fraight boates for their benefites, and 
with these barkes, they goo up and downe the river of Ganges to 
faires, buying their commoditie with a great advantage, because 
that every day in the wooke they hive a faire, now in one place 
and now in another: and I also hired a barke and went up and 
downo the river and did my businesse.’’* 

Before the Mughal conquest of Bevgal in 1575 A.D., the 
Portuguese had been allowed to settle at Tlooghly, 4 miles south 
of Satgaon, where they erected extensive godowus ; ; and as the 
shipping was mostly in their hands, they succeeded in transferring 
the sea-borne trade to this town, Hooghly, wrote Ralph Fitch 
(1588), “is the place whore the Portugals keep in the countrey of 
Bongala . . . andstandeth a lesgne from Satagan ; they callit Porto 
Piquono.” Tho Atn-t- Akbar: (completed in 1596-7 AD.) notices 
that the ser daties from dandar-lan {port dues) and mandari 
(market dues) in Surkdr Satgaon amounted to 1,200,000 dame or 
Rea. 30,000, and states that TLooghly had become the chief port, 
though Europeans still carried on an import and export trade with 
Satgaon 

During the first thirty years of the 17th century Satgaou 
declined; and even the inland trade was mostly diverted {o 
Hooghly. Oocasional notices of Satgaon and its commerce appear, 
however, in the letters received by the English East India Com- 
pany from its servants in the East, ¢y., Mr. Samuel Bradshaw 
wrote in 1610: ~* Nutmegs, Cloves and Maces sell exceeding well 
in Surratt, Musulapatan, Pipely, Satagan, Arracan and divers 
other places, so that no great quantity be thither carried.” 
Batgiion was algo referred to several times by the English Agents 
in Patna in connection with its quilts. One letter says :— 
‘‘T shall provide some quiltes of Sutgonge, wrought with yellowe 
silke, at reasonable rates ;” and another letter refers to specimona 
of “Sutgonge” quilts bought at such masonable rates. The 
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Portuguese trade with Satgaon is also mentioned in a letter 
from Patna dated 6th August 1620 :--“ There are latlye come up 
divers frigitts of Portingalls from Sutgonge, whose merchants 
buye up all they can is hand of.” In these references Satgaon 
probably includes Hooghly. : i 

The trade of Satgaon was by this timo of little value, and tho 
place derived what importance it had from the Imperial custom- 
house being still located thore. Hooghly is now repeatedly men- 
tioned as the principal port of the Portuguese, under various names, 
eg., Golin, Golin, Gollye. For example, in a letter of the Patna 
Agent to the English Company dated 80th Novembor 1620, it is 
said :—~° The Vortingalls of lato yeares have had uv trado hore in 
Puttana, cominge up with their frigitts from the bottom of 
Bengalla, where thoy have two porttes, the one called Gollye, avd 
the other Pieppullye, and thorvin sre licenced by the Kinge to 
inhabitt. Gollye is theire cheefest porte, where theye are in 
groate multitudes, and have yearlye shippinge both from Mallacka 
and Cochine ” In fact, the export trade of the locality appears 
to have beeu almost entirely in the hands of tho Portuguese, and 
this is implicitlys sdmitted in several letters from the English 
Agents at Surat. 

In 1632 Hooghly was hesieged and captured by the army of 
the Bengal Nawab, and though the Portuguese were soon after 
aliowed {to return, their power was irretriovably lost. Hooghly 
now became the seat of the local fawjdar and the Imperial custom- 
house was located there. The Dutch. the English and, later on, 
the French, also settled in the place, su that in spite of the decline 
of the Portuguese power trado flourished W. Clavell, thu English 
Chief, in his account of the trade of Hooghly (1676), noticed that 
the Dutch exported rice, vil, butter, hemp, cordage, sail cloth, raw 
silk, silk fabrics, salipetre, opium, turmeric, “neclaes ”’ (itdigo- 
dyed cloths), ginghams, sugar, long pepper, bocs-wax, eto, 
Besides cotton and tusser cloths, which were woven by weavers in 
the neighbourhood, silk, sugar, rice, wheat oil, butter, coarse hemp 
and gurnies were brought in from the adjoining country. 
Saltpetre was also brought from Bihar and apperently refined at 
Hooghly. The articles required by the Company were obtained 
either by contract with tho local merchants or by seuding out 
“ pbanians ” (brokers) with passes authorizing them to convey their 
purchases free of custom. Passes for the goods sold to merchants in 
Hooghly were also issued to save the latter from having to pay 
transit dues. J : 

In the first helf of the 18th century the trade of the district 
continued to expand. “The Dutch at Chinsura, the French at 
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Chandornagure, the Danes a little below it at Divemardanga, the 
Qstond Company at Bankibazar opposite to it, had considerable 
settlements, ard though the English Company had removed their 
hoad-quartcrs to Culeutts, they had agents in Hooghly, where o 
grout part of their purchases were made The Imperial custom- 
house, moreover, was at Ifooghly, so that, both sea-borne and the 
internal trade had to pass through it, to pry customs duty or to 
got free passes. ‘lhe amouut thas levied may be realized from 
the fact that in 1728 Sair Bakshbanda, 1, export aid import 
dues on foreign merchandise, yielded Rs. 2,21 975 at the rate 
of 24 per cont. on the value of the goods, and, with the tolls 
on 9 yanjes or subordinate stations, realized Res, 2,42,014 stcca 
rupees 

Alexander Hamilton, who visited Hooghly early in the 18th 
century, has left un interesting descri; tion of its trade (1723). 
“The town of Hooghly drives a great trade, because all foreign 
goods are brought thither for Import, and all goods of the Pro- 
Anct of Bongal ore }reught thither for exportation And the 
Moghul’s Furza or Custom House is at this place. It affords rich 
cargoos for fifty o1 sixty ships yearly, besides what is carried to 
neighbouring Countries in small vessels, and thero are vessels that 
bring Saltpetre from Vatna, above 50 yards long ard five broad, 
and two and half a deep, and can carry above 200 tons . To 
mention ull the particular species of goods thit this rich country 
produces is far heyoud my skill ; but in our Kast India Company’s 
sales, all the sorts that are sent heuce to Europe may be found ; 
but opium, long pepper and ginger are commodities that 
the trading shipping in India deals in, besides tobacco and 
many sorts of piece-goods, that are not merchantable in 
Europe.” ; 

Trade suffered greatly during the wars waged between 1740 
and 1760, but revived with the cession of the district to the 
English in 1760 The trade of other Iuropean nations fell off, 
except during the long wars in Europe at the close of the 18th 
century and the beginning of the 19th century, when the British 
were only too glad to ship their goods in neutral vessels. On the 
whole, however, the volume of trade was diverted to Calcutta, 
the result being that the sair duties of Hooghly fell from 
Re! 2,39,548 in 1757 to'Re. 62,644 only in 1783. 

Throughout these years the Esst India Company held 
a monopoly of the sea-berne trade with Indis. No British 
subject, either abroad or at home, could —— fin it, 
éxcept with the express permission of the Compahy, while 
non-officiels were debarred from interial trade by not being 
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allowed to reside in the mofuasil without the special permission 
of the Governor-General. The only general exception to the 
rule was made in the case of the commanders and officers uf the 
ships employed in the ,Company’s service, who were allowgd a 
certain proportion of tonnage freight frev. “The Company's 
Europeau servunts in Beugal also traded privately in the interior, 
either with the tacit permission of their superiors or clandestinely ; 
but this was au infringement of the monopoly of the Company, 
which had factories or oommercinl residences for the manufacture 
or purchase of exportable goods, eg., at Golaghor (near Magra 
and Haripal in this district. 

In 1793, on the renewal of the Company's charter, private 
individuals were permitted to trade in all articles other than 
plece-goods and military or naval stores; and British residents 
in India were allowed to act for foreigners and to export annually 
a certain quantity of goods in the Company's ships In oonse- 
quence of thin measure, the value of the Company's exports from 
Bengal fell from Rs 1,14,00,151 in 1792-93 to Rs, 34,65,190 in 
1805-06; while the value of goods exported from Bengal to 
London by private persoux and by the Company’s com- 
manders and officers increased from Rs 84,0%800 in 1795 to 
Rs. 1,31,97,4.0 in 1801 The articles usually exported on behalf 
of the Company were piecs-goods, raw silk, saltpotre, sugar, 
opium, hemp and, oocasionally, indigo. 

As the Company's administrative work increased with the 
expansion of their territory, they withdrew moro and more from 
trade, Public opinion in Englund also pronounced strongly against 
the Comp iny’s dual position as Governors and traders, By the Act 
of 1833, renewing their charter for 20 years, Parliament deprived 
it of all its commercial privileges, aud by 1836 the commercial resi- 
dencies and aut xngs or factories wore abolished, leaving private trade 
and industry free from any rivalry on the part of the Company. 
In 1827 the post of Customs Collector at Hooghly was abolished, 
his duties being amalgamated with those of the Collector of Land 
Revenue; and in 1837 the customs duties were abolished. 
Figures given by the Collectors of Hooghly for the district trade 
between 1819 and 1833 show a graduul increase in its value from 
Rs. 39,99,796 in 1819 to He. 69,41,490 in 1838, the exports 
always largely exceeding the imports and being on the averége 
five to six times as great. During the next sixty years (1840- 
1900) the trade of Hooghly grew steadily. In the first twenty- 
five years its growth was rapid owing to the opening of the Kast 
Indian Railway. ths improvement of roads and waterways, and, 
in a minor degree, the establishment of steamer servicos along 
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the Hooghly. In the next thirty-five years the imcrease 
was slow, for the people suffered terribly from Burdwan 
fover 

Ai the present time the trade of the district is almost entirely 
with Culeutta and Howrah, the principal entrep ts being connected 
with those places by road or river. The chief exports are: - 
riee und paddy from the Arambagh subdivision and fine rice 
fiom the other two sybdivisions; pulses, vegetables end fruits, 
sold at Sheora;huli and Bhadreswai; cotton cloths from the 
Serampore mills, und hand-loom cloths, specially those called 
Farasdarga; jute, ropes and gunny-bags fiom the mils of the 
Seramporo subdivision ; Lricks and tiles from the brickfields slong 
the Hooghly ; tusser cloths from Bah DiwAnganj; brassware 
from Bansberia; and fine sand quarried from the Saraswati noar 
Mugra. Tho principal imports are rice, wheat, ga, salt, tobacco, 
apicos, juto, pieee-goods, kerosene oil, coal, timber avd lime. ‘The 
crops of common rice and wheat raised in the Sadar and Seram- 
pore subdivisions being insufficient for local consumption, those 
greins have to be imported from Celoutta, Bibar and the neigh- 
bouring districts. Salt is brought from thé go/dy at Salkhia, 
korosene oil from Budge-Budge, jute from Eastern Bengal, ghi 
from up-country or Calcutta, English piece goods, yarns and 
apices from Calcutta, coal from Burdwan and Manbhiim, and lime 
from Burdwan and Sylhet. No reliuble statistics of imports 
aud oxports are available, but the gencral impression is that the 
oxports largely exceed the imports, thus leaving a balance of 
trade in favour of the district 

All the riparian towns have bazars or daily markets for the 
sale of goods, and so have many of the largest villages, eg., 
Magraganj, Guptipara and Boinchi in the Sadar subdivision, and 
Bhadreswar, Llaripél and Tarakeswar in the Serampore sub- 
division. 24s, t¢., periodical m»ikets held once or twice in the 
week, are, however, still common. Of these, the most important 
are Mallik Kasim’s /a¢ at Hooghly and those at Mahanad and 
Rajhaét in Polb& thana; at Pandua, Dhaviakhali and Sheoraphuli 
in the Serampore thana; at Singur, Chanditala And Siakhala 
in Chanditala thina; at Rajbalhét in Kristanagar thina; at 
Krishnagar and Bandar in Khanakul thina; at Arambagh and 
at ‘Bali Diwingan) in Gog/nat thine. Bhadreswar and Sheoraphuli 
are the chief marts for fruits, vegetables and fish; Mallik Kasim’s 
hat, Magragunj and Diwarganj for rice and paddy ; Dhaniakhali, 
Serampore, Rajbalhat and Bali Diwanganj for cloths, and Bali 
for tusser fabrics. Considerable sales also take place di religious 
festivals (melas), of which the largest and the most important 
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are those held at Mahesh (Serampore) during the car festival, 
at Tarakeswar during the Sivaratri and Charak festivals, and at 
Tribeni during the Uttarayana and Baruni festivals. Pandua 
also attracts a considerable number of Musalman pilgrims in the 
months of January and April, z 
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CHAPTER XII. 


MEANS OF COMMUNICATION. 


Roavs. Tue firet map showing roads in the tract of country of which 

Old rads, this district forms part is that of Valentyn, which wes based on 
data collected by the Dutch Governor Van den Broucke 
(1658-64). ‘I'wo roads are entered on his map—one, a Padishahi 
or royal road, extending through Burdwan to Midnapore, and the 
other, a smaller road, which starting from Burdwan, passed 
through Salimabad and Dhaniakhah to Hooghly. The former was 
an important military .soute, bemg used by troops in the rebellion 
of 1696, in the march of Shujé-ud-din to Murshidabad and in the 
wars of Ali Vardi Khan With these two exceptions, the district, 
when ceded to the British in 1765, had no road worthy of the 
name, but only fair-weather tracka hardly passable in the rains. 
Bridges were few and far between, and those that existed owed 
their origin to the generosity and public spirit of some wealthy 
individual rather than to the Mughal Government. During the 
next twenty years these tracka were repaired and widened, though 
roughly and irregularly. From MRennell’s Atlas, plate VII 
(1778), it appears that the most important roads were those 
qonnecting Salkhia (Ilowrah) with various places in the interior, 
One, running northwards slong the west bank of the Hooghly 
to Ambua near Kalnd, passed through bally, Alinagar, Seram- 
pore, Ghiretti, Chandernagore, Chinsura, Hooghly, Bandel, 
Bansberié, Trebeni, Naydsarai, Dirga and Inchuraé. A second 
road passed north-west through Chanditala and Dhaniakhili, to 
SalimAbad in the Burdwan district: while a third went west 
and then north-west through Kristonagar and KHajbalhat to 
Diwangavj. Between these main roads lay numerous cross-roads 
connecting the more important villages, more than a dozen such 
crose-roads being entered in plates VII and XIX. None of the 
roads appear to have been metalled. 

In May 1880 the following were reported as the principslroada 
in the district (1) Bato Kalna eid Inchurt, (2) the Grand 
Trenk Roed from Hooghly to the north of Indis i4 Burdwan (3), 
the Old Benares road, (4) Ghiretti to Dwarhata, 5) Burdwan to 
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Midnapore via Koerganj, (6) Ellipur eia Singur to Hooghly, and 
(7) Hooghly to Bhastari via Polba. Tho Magistrate reported that 
these roads were constructed by Government many years before for 
commercial and military purposes. It is clear that, having, made 
the roads, the Government of the day paid little attention to their 
maintenance, in spite of numerous complaints In 1796, for 
example, the Court of Circuit called the attention of the Governor- 
General to their wretched state and to ,the encroachments of 
zamindars aud cultivators on the road-way. In 1815 a similar 
Tepresentation was made to Government by the Superintend- 
ent of Police, L. P.; and in February 1830, after an extensive 
tour through the district, the Magistrate of Hooghly reported 
that with the exception of the old Benares and Grand Trunk 
Roads, he “encountered uothing deserving the name of a road, 
Thoroughfares are eve : frequently entirely obliterated, and I have 
made my way in succession to several villages over no better path 
than a ridge through intervening paddy fields” Tho military 
authorities were loud in their complaints, the juetico of which was 
admitted by the Magistrate, who in 1837 wrote that he could do 
nothing without funds. ‘“{ am sorry to say that, with the 
exception of the great lines of communication which are kept up 
by Government, and which, by the way, are frequently in a 
wretched state, no provision whatever exists for making or repair- 
ing roads or bridges in the interior of the district. There is not 
a single road in the district which a European vehicle could 
traverse, while the number psssable for hackeries in the rains are 
lamentably few.”’ 

Of the roads mentioned in the list of 1830, the Bali-Inchura 
road was the old Murshidabad road, and the Burdwan-Midnapore 
road was the old Padshahi road, both shown in Rennell’s Atlas. 
The Old Benares Road was a later addition, being constructed by 
Government as the most direct route to the Upper Provinces 
The work was under the charge of Captain Rankin, who had 
to face a number of difficulties, e.g., we find him complaining 
in 1782 of, obstruction by the Ramgarh zamindér end of damage 
done by ryote, and asking for an order on the “renter” of 
Burdwan for Rs. 10,000 and for prtdaas on the zamindars of 
Panchet, Bishnupur, Burdwan and Hooghly to eupply him with 
coolies ; this request was grauted by the Board of Revenue.” He 
was in charge at least up to 1797, for in January of that year 
there.is mention of his being very Angry with the Daroga of 
Haripal ,for not ‘getting him coolies, Lioutenant (afterwards 
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Major) W. D. Playfair, who was in charge from 1816 to 1828, put 
down milo-stones and divided the road into 7 or 8 sections, each 
under a 10ad sarkar. The road was then 14 feet wide, but the 
Military Lord recommended that it should be widened to 20 feet. 
In 1828 the road was made over to the Magistrate, and two years 
luter the then Magistrate, Mr. (afterwards Sir) Frederick Halliday, 
reported to Government the extent to which it had sutfered 
from floods, ospecially {hat part cf it weet of the Damodar By 
1840 the troops had ceased to use the road, and it had, at least in 
the flooded parts, become no better than s fair-weather track. 
Even three years before this ouly 32 out of 58 bridges were 
standing, aud their arches were being fast worn away. The dak 
bungalows were out of repair, and tbe furniture in them was 
boing stolen piece by piece or going to decay. 

The roid now known es the Grand Trunk Road is that run. 
ning from Howrah to Burdwan v 4d Hooghly , but in the forties 
and fifties of the lest ecntury the name was appled to the road 
from Caloutta to Burdwan rid Hooghly town, which crossed the 
DLhagirath: at Pulté Ghat. Still earher, only the portion which 
branched north-west from Hooghly to Burdwan was called by 
this name. Hooghly town was, in fact, a junction, from which 
one great route ran north-west to Benares, while another road ran 
north to Kaln& and then to Nadia and Murshidabad along the 
Ganges. 

The history of the present road begins in the early years of 
the 19th contury. In 1804, the river having encroached upoa the 
portion bet ween Serampore and Chandernxgore, Mr. R. Blechynden 
was appointed to survey a new alignment with 500 convicts under 
an Fiuropoan sergeant. In 1820 the part of the road north-west 
of Hooghly was desoribed as ‘ very indifferent, and in some places 
next to impassable, specially west of Pandua’’ Its reconstruction 
was taken in hand several yours later; and in 1829 the “ new 
road ” was first used by troops in preference to the old Benares 
road. The Raji of Burdwan in that year gave Rs. 36,000 for the 
construction of a bridge across the Kuntia Nullah aj Magra; in 
the following year the road was metalled between Hooghly and 
Magra ; and by 1836 it had been extended beyond Burdwan. The 
work is said to have oost fifty lakhs, and is one of the monuments 
of Lord William Bentinck, who, it is said, was nicknamed 
William the Conqueror because parts of the road were metalled 
with kankar J. 

_ The older road to Murshidabad rid Inchufé and Kaind was 
also much used by troops and travellers going to Nadi&, Murshi- 
dibad and Monghyz. It was apparently unbridged at first, but 
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in 1828 Pran Krishna Haldar, zamindar of Jagdispur, gave 
Ra 13,000 for a pucea bridge over the Saraswati at Tribeni. 
Pran Krishna Haldar was rewarded for his liberality by the 
Governor-General allowing him to post 6 sepoys as sentrieg, at the 
gates of his house. A suspension bridge was plso constructed at 
NayS&sarai from money raised by public subscriptions; but both 
bridges were swept away by a flood in August 1834, and it was 
not till 1839 that the Court of Directors permitted the surplus of 
the Ferry Fund to be expeuded in reconstructing them. 

Regarding the roud from IHooghly to Dhanidkhah, Ns pal 
Mr. Toynbee writes:—' A very special interest attaches to this” 
road, as it was mainly constructed by funds raised by public 
subscription, and because in the supervision of the expenditure of 
those funds by a comnitteo of Indian gentlemen we have the 
germ of the Roid Cos» Committes and of the Local Self-Govern- 
ment scheme, which was brought to maturity some 50 years 
afterwards.” The amount raised was between Rs. 7,000 and 
Rs 8,000, and work was begun in 1838, the Magistrate appoint- 
ing “Pooran Babu, summudar of Makhalpore, Chiker Ram 
Singh of Dharampore, ad Roy Radhagobinda Singh of Lati- 
shala, to supersutend this great publie work, to »eo that the 
money of the subscribers is well laid out, and to settle ell disputes 
which may arisy regarding land.’ 

Outside municipal areas the maragement of the public roads Modern 

resta with the District Board, which provides the funds for toed 
their maintenance eacept in the case of two Provincial roads 
which are maiftained trom the Provincink Fund under the 
supervision of the Hngineer of the District Board. These Pro- 
vincial roads are (1) tho new Grand Trunk Road from Uttarpara 
to Palta Ghat, 12 miles 5} furlongs long. Its average width is, 
25 feet, of which 8 fvet are metalled with stone, except cial. 
within urban areas, where the motalling is 12 fect wide; 
it crosses the Dankuni drainage channel by a small bridge. 
This is an old road shown in Rennell’s Atlas, slightly altered at 
places. (2), The old Grand T'rnnk Road from Palté Ghat, eid 
Hooghly and Pandua to Burdwan, with a length of 38 miles 
within this district, while 4 miles pass through the territory of 
French Chandernagore. It has a width of 24 feet, of vahich 
8 feet are metalled with stone and laterite; it is carried over the 
Saraswati at Satgaou and the Kunti »t Magra by iron bridges. 
‘This is the old road from Ghiretti to Benars. 

The District Board roads are grouped under three heads, vis., Distuict 
metalled, unmetalled avd village rosds, In 1908 the Distriot Bord 
Board had under its direct control 512 miles of road, of which 
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nearly 80 miles were metalled. Twenty roads wore partially 
metalled or metalled throughout, nine being metalled throughout. 
Most of ihe latter are short in length, the principal being the 
PandyA-Kaloa road (13 miles), the Uttarpara-Kalipur road (4$ 
miles), and the* Arambagh-Naydsarai road (6 miles) The 
metalling is uauslly 8 feet wide, and consists of stone, brick yadind, 
or both. The smaller roads are usually 10 to 14 feet wide 
and the larger roads 14 to 20 feet ; but the width rises to 25 feet 
in the cuse of old roads like the Benares and Nagpur roads, 
while the metalled road from Chanditala to Janai (1 mile 24 
furlongs) is JU feet wide. ‘he metalling is expensive, repairs 
alone costing, in 1907-08, Rs. 446 per mile as against Rs. 45 in 
the case of unmetalled roads. 


The District Board roads converge chiefly on the through 
roads, such as the Grand Trunk, Old Benares and Buidwan- 
Miduapore roads, and on the mparian towns on the Hooghly, 
(which are served by the Hast Indian Railway), or act as 
foeder roads to the branch and light ralwuys The best roads 
are the Grand Trunk Road and those jommg*them, which, eveu 
where uniuetalled, admit of wheeled tretie throughout the rains. 
The roads in thana Goghat are also in good condition owing to 
the kankariferous soil, and cost comparatively litle to keep up. 
These in the interior of the Sadar and Serampore subdivisions 
are much cut up by water channels, and, being gencially unmetal- 
led, with a surface composed of sticky earth, are hardly passable 
during the rains. The worst roads, however, are those lying in 
thames Aramb&gh and Khanakul, which aro not only intersected 
by numerous channels, but also exposed to the annual floods of 
the Damodar. Hence, for half the year, wheeled trafhe is next to 
impossible ; the roads are fewer in number than elsewhere; and 
their upkeep is more costly, 


The principal District Board roads arranged according to 
subdivisions are as follows. In the Sadar subdivision :— 
(1) Chinsura to Khanpur ¢ré Dhaniakhali, with a length of 
243 mules, of which 11; miles are metalled, with three bridges over 
the Seraswati, the Kunti and the Ghia. This is the old road of 
1888, (2) Hooghly to Majnan, 18$ miles, with a bridge over 
the Saraswati and two bridges over the Kunti. (3) Ohaku 
Singh's road, from the Grand Trunk Koad at Magr& to Khanpur, 
21} miles, with three bridgea, of which two are built over the 
Kental and the Ghia. (4) Pandus to Kalna eid ¢lnchuri, 
13 miles, motalled throughout, with a matonry bridge, over the 
Bebulé and a suspension bridge over the Bagul. (5) Boinchi to 
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Daagharé eia Dhaniskhali, 18} miles, with 5 bridges. (6) 
Dhanitkhéli to Haripal in Serampore, 93 miles, of which 
7 miles are metalled, with » masonry bridge over the Kana Nadi. 
(7) Chandervagore to Bhola, 12 miles, with a masonry bridge on 
the Saraswati. (8) Hooghly to\Satgaon, 3; milgs, (9) Famdua to 
Kalyanpur, nearly 8 miles, (10) Ramnathpur to Haral, 9} miles. 
(11) Inchura to Balagarh, 6 miles, (12) Damurd& to Balagarh, 
7 miles, (13) Tribeni to Guptipar&, 164 milos, with an iron 
suspension bridge at Naydsarai. ‘This road is a part of the old 
Murshidabad road od Inohura. (14) Sheyé to Alasin, tid 
Malipara, 8 miles 

In the Serampore subdivision:—(15) Baidyabati to Tarakoswar, 
214 miles, of which 10 miles are motalled, with 5 masonry bridges, 
of which ove is over the Kana Damodar (16) Nabagrim to 
Charpur, 134 miles, with 5 masonry bridges. (17) Konnagar to 
Kristarampur, 94 miles, with one masonry bridge. (18) Old 
Benares road from Devip&ré to Khatul, lying partly in the 
Arambagh subdivision, with a length of nearly 50 miles, of which 
only 44 miles are metalled ; it has one wooden, one brick and one 
light iron bridg’ West of the Damodar, the 231d mile is very 
sandy, while from the 3dth to the 39th mile, the road is a mere 
track, being washed away every year by the Damodar floods (19 
and 20) Bhadreswar to Nasibpur, and Nosibpur to Janai, 13 
miles (21) Dirghanga to Singur, 62 miles, with a light iron 
bridge and a small arched bridge. (22) Gangadhirpur to Nawab- 
pur, 8 miles, (23) Singur station to Masat, 6} miles, with a 
wooden bridge. (24) Gaja to Rajbalhat od Dwarhata, 7} miles, 
with three bridges including a timber bridge over tho Kana 
Damodar and an iron bridge over the Raniband Khal (25) 
Antpur to Sitapur, 74 miles, with o light iron bridge over the 
Khurigachi Khal. (26) Masat to Dhitpur (Howrah boundary), 
6 miles, 

In the Ar&émbagh subdivision the principal roads are (27) 
Arimbagh to Nayassrai (Burdwan boundary), 6 miles, metalled 
throughout, with two arched bridges; in the rains this is the only 
passable road to Burdwan. (28) Arimbagh to Udrajpur 7} miles. 
(29) Arambagh to Tetulmari, 17 miles, with a masonry bridge; 
this is the old Nagpur road. (30) Pundait to Mandali (Midnapore 
boundary), 154 miles This is thé old Midosapore. Burdwan 
road. (31) Arambagh to Arandi, 6§ miles. (32) Maydpur to 
Jagatpur vid Khénakul, 16} miles; the greater portion of this 
road is ae water during the rains. (33) Bigdas to Bali Hat, 6} 
miles. ) Goghat to Kumargenj, 7} miles, with a timber bridge 
over the Raghubdti Jalls. (85) Badanganj to Subirchak, 7 miles. 
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Village The village roads, which sre under the Locsi Boards,’ are fair 

Toads, weather roads intended for commuuication between important 
villages and markets Severu) of them in the Arambagh and 
Serampore subdivisions are 5 to 8 miles in length, are provided 
with oBlverts, end have an average width of 10 to 12 feet. They 
are thus nearly equal in importance to the smaller District Board 
roads In 1908 there were 190 village roads under the Hooghly 
Local Board, 75 under the Serampore Loc! Board and 51 under 
the Arambagh Loc«l’ Board—in all 316, with a total mileage 
of some 600 miles. The average cost of repairs in 1907-08 was 
Rs. 15 per mile. 

Inspection ‘There is a circuit-house at Hoovhly, formerly the residence of 

renee tho Judge-Magistrute, Mr. D). C. Smyth, which was purchased by 
Government for Rs. 16,000 in 1856. The socond storey of the 
Scrampore subdivisional court is used as an inspection bungalow. 
The District Board has inspection bungulows at the following 
places:-~in the Sadar subdivision at Inchura, Pandua, Magra 
(attached io the post-office bungalow) aud Dhaniakhali; in the 
Serampore subdivision at Ilanpal, Dwarhata and Tarikes- 
war; in the Arambagh subdivision at Arathbagh, Mayapur, 
Parsura, Khanakul, Kumarpukhur, Kumarganj, Syambuzar, 
and Surul Chanmatha (a hut) The land on which the 
Taérakeswar inspection bungalow was built was given free of 
cost by the Mahant of the temple. The more important 
tuilway stations, such as Serampore, Sheoraphuli, Chanderna- 
gore, Bandol, Pandua, and Tarakeswar, have waiting rooms for 
passengers. 

Convey- Uutil comparatively recent times roads were few in number, 

ance, except in fhana Goghat, and gererslly only passable after the 
rains. Horses were raro, being used only by Musalmans or up- 
country men. Elephants were still rarer, being only occasionally 
brought down from Northern India by Musalman Governors or 
the chief zamindars Most travellers went on foot, but the well- 
to-do vsed suthdsanx, ie., crescent shaped litters covered with 
camlet or scarlet cloth, and borne on poles, to which they were 
attached by iron hooka; they resembled the modern chaturdolds, in 
which brides and bridegrooms are now carried in the mofusail 
They were eventually replaced by ;-dikts or palanquins carried by 
bearers chiefly Oriyas or Bagdis. Patkis were at one time regarded 
as insigtfia of rank, e.g., inthe English factory at Hooghly 
one palanguip wos allowéd for the Chief and another for the 
second Factor, while in subordinate factories orfly one quin 
was allowed, and that was reserved for the,Chief. We are further 
told that Murshid Kuli Khan, Nawab of Bengal, forbade the 
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use of palkis by Hindu zamindérs. Bullock carte were also used 
by respectable people, and a description of the English Governor's 
proceasion to the English garden, 2 miles north of Hooghly, 
states that the members of the Council followed him in lange 
coaches drawn by oxen. Respectable ladies .were carfled in 
palanquins or covered bullock carts. Goods were brought to 
the towrs or markets by coolies or pack-bullocks. All these 
kinds of conveyances have survived to the present day, but have 
been supplemented, and in towns lergely replaced, by the 
familiar (4:44 gai and bicycle, 

The river Hooghly has been from time immemori] » Water 
highway for the commerce of Western Bengal. The Damodar nil 
and Rupnardyan are also waterways of importance, while in 
the rains almost all the creeks and channels are able to carry 
boats of at least 10 maunds burden. Hence, during these months, 
when most of the roads become impassable, boats are constantly 
in use 

Of the numerous rivers and crecks (Add/s) bounding or Rivers 
intersecting the district, the following are the most important :— . 

e . . . 

(1) the Hooghly, navigable by hosts and ordinary river steamers 
throughout its length slong the district, n¢., 50 miles ; (2) the 
Damodar (25 miles), navigable by boats up to 1,000 maunds in 
the rains; (3) {he Rupnarayan, nuvigable, from Bandar downwards 
to Ranichsk (6 miles), by mver steamers in the rains and by boats 
of 20 maunds at other times of the year; (4) the Dwarakeawar and 
Dhalkhisor, 20 miles down to Bandur, navigable by boats of 500 
maunds in the rains; (5) the Behula Khal, 15 miles, by boats of 
200 maunds in the rains; (6) the Kunti Khal or Kaua Nadi, 40 
miles, by small beats for about 20 miles up to its junction with 
the Ghia, ard by large boats of 500 maunds throughout its course 
in the rains; (7) the Saraswati, 22 miles, by boats of 100 maunds 
in the rains; (8) the Dankuni drainage channel by boats of 20 
mounds ; (9) the Bally Khal, 8 miles, by boata of 10 maunds in 
the dry season and of 50 maunds in the raics; (10) the Mundes- 
wari or Kani Dwarakeswar, from Bandar northwards for 10 
tailes, by boats of 100 maunds in the rains, 

The country boats now in use along the rivers and streams Country 
are much the same as they have been for centuries past. cual 

Among them may be mentioned budgerows or “ green boata,”” 
ie., flat-bottomed boasts with a mast and low-roofed cabin ; 
dhareor country boats of light draught, with broad, bows suitable 
for carrying goods, and éhauées or emaller pansis, i.2., passenger 
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boats with a cabin The most common boats, however, are 
the ding: and dongé, which have been in use from time 
immemorial both for fishing and for carrying passengers and 
goods Donyds or dug-outa are scooped ont from asingle tree 
trunk®e.y, mango, sa/ tree, cotton or palm. They have a capa- 
city of 3 to 20 maunds, and are managed by one or two men 
They may be as large as 30 feet. long and 24 feet broad, and can 
carry, if necessary, more than 15 men. The digi is 25 or 30 
feet by 4 feet, with an arched roof of matting in the middle and 
a bamboo mast. It is usually managed by two men, one at the 
bow ard the other at the stera, a:dits average burthon is 12 to 
15 maunds These small boats ply in the interior during the 
rains and for several months after the rains until the channels 
dry up. In times of flood temporary rafts, made of three or 
four plant sin stems, are used for passing over streams 

Formerly ships, sloops and piunaces ascended {he river 
Hooghly as far up as Satguov and Hooghly. and mention is slso 
made ot bigger vessels like men-of-war coming up to Hooghly 
and Chandernagore. As early as 1828 28 line of steamers 
ran daily between Hooghly and Caloutte, carrying the mails 
and citing at Chinsura, Chaudernagore, ete At present there 
is a daily service of steamers, belonging to the Calcutta Steam 
Navigation Company, between Hatkhola Ghat, Caleutta and 
Kaln&é in Burdwan. The steamers are stern-wheeleis of light 
draught, and carry passengers and smaller goods They leave 
on week-days, touching at Utterpara, Serampore, Sheoraphuli, 
Bhadreswar, Chindernagore, Chiusura, Uooghly, Bansberia, 
Tribeni, Sije, Jirot, Sripur, Somra aud Guptipard on the west 
bank. This line is a convenient one for passengers for Tribeni 
and places further up, as they are situated at somo distance from 
the East Indian Railway, which from Magra junction diverges 
away from the river. On Sundays a stuamer of the same 
company leaves Mir Bahar Ghat (Celcutta) direct for Hooghly, 
starting at’ noon end returning before dusk. Another line of 
steamers runs from tke Armenian Ghat (Calcutta) to Ranichak 
in the Midnapore district, opposite the point where the boundaries 
of the Hooghly and Howrah districts meet. This is the most 
convenient way of reaching Khanakul and Krishnagar. 
During the summer and the latter part of winter, these steamers 
stop at Teyalis Ghat, a mile below Ranichak. In the rains emall 
steamers go up to Ghatal, touching at Bandar in this district. 

There are’a number of ferries across the Hooghly, mtst of 
which belong to the zamindirs and the municipalities. Two 
only haye heen made over to the District Board of Hooghly, vis., 
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that at Pelta Ghat and that at Telinipara, of which the first is 
valuable, having ap average rental of more than three thousand 
rupees. It his four country boats for passengers and two for 
cattle; while the second has a green boat and two opdinary 
country boats for passengers snd caitle On the Old Benares 
road there is a ferry at Parsura actoss the Damodar, which plies 
only inthe rains. Further alorg this road there are ferries at 
Balarampur, at Harinkhola and Sodpur, where it crosses the 
Muneswari, and at Haraditya on the kia? of the same name 
The Asadkhola ferry on the Burdwan Midnapore road, though 
declared a public ferry, has not been farmed out, as the stream is 
generally fordable in all seusons The following 14 8 hi t showing 
muovicipal ferries aud the proportions in whioh tho proceeds are 
divided :—Hooghly Bazar and Babuganj (4ths to Hooghly 
and #ths to Nathati,; Nimaitala (half to Buidyabati and half 
to Government); Kuanhsidiwautala, Court and Jaginnath Ghat 
(half to Seramporo aud half to Government), and Uttarpara 
thalf to Utturpara and hif to Government) 

The maiu lire.of the East Indian Ttarlway eniera the district 
at Uttarpara, crossing {he Bally Khal hy a laige iron bridge, and 
leaves it a little beyond Boinchi. If has a length of about 41 
milea in the district and in this length there are 19 stutions, 
There are also 2 branch linus, viz, from Sheoraphuli to 
Tarakeswar (22 miles) and fiom DBandel {to Nashati (3 miles) ; 
while another lirge branch from Bandel to Katwa is under 
construction. The Bengal Provincial Railway from Tribeni to 
Tarukeswar, 33 miles long, 1» pructioally a feeder to the Hast 
Indian Railway line, which it crosses at Magra junction. Thero 
are also 2 small lines 1n the south, viz, the Howrah Shiakhala 
Light Railway and the extension of the Howrah-Amta Light 
Railway from Bargachhia to Champaédanga. 

The East Indian Railway line from Llowrah to Hooghly was 
opened for passenger traffic on 15th August 1854, and was ex- 
tended to Pandua a fortnight later, and to Raniganj in February 
of the following year. Among the ‘subsequent additions to the line, 
the following may be mentioned —(1) The opening of a branch 
line to Tarakeswar, a noted place of pilgrmmsge. The line was 
constructed by private enterprise and handed over to the East 
Indian Railway to work on the Ist’ January 1885. (2) °The 
eoustruction of a branch line to Naihati (3 miles) on the Eastern 

Bengal State Railway over the Jubilee bridge at Hooghly. 
This great bridge, as yet the only permenent bridge over the 
Hooghly, has a length between sbutments of 1,200 feet and is fo 

galled becanee it..was opened by the Viceroy, ‘Lord Dafferin, in 
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the Jubilee year, 1887. (3) The construction of the Hooghly- 
Katwa branch, 65 miles long, which is now in progress. 

The Bengsl Provincial Railway line, on the 2 feet 6 inches 
gangs, was built by a company formed through the exertions of 
Mr. A. to Rays The first section from Tarakeswar to Basua 
(12°5 milesy was opened to trafhe in 1894, the second section from 
Basu to Magra (1812 miles) in 1895, and the third section 
from Magra to 'I'rijeni (215 miles) in 1904, This railway 
line is financed and minaged by Indians. There are altogether 
16 stations on it, and through communication with Calcutta is 
afforded by a jetty with a, gangway at Tribeni, which connects 
the line with the steamers of the Calcutta Steam Navigation 
Company. The working of the line ig carried on under the 
Bengal Tramways Act of 1585 and is governed by two contracts, 
one relatu g to the main line conduded with the District Board of 
Hooghly in 1800, ond the vther condaded with the Seerctery of 
State for India m 1904, by which « free grant of land was given 
for the Tribeni extension under certain conditions. 

The Howrah-Shiakhala anda branch of the Howrah-Amta 
light railways traverse thanas Chanditala and “Kristanagar in the 
Serampore subdivision Both are on the 2 feet gauge and start 
from Howrsh, ‘The line to Sluakhala is 19 miles loug, of which 
more than 10 miles are in this district, there is also a branch line 
with a longth of 3 miles from Javai to Chanditala. This line was 
opened up to Chanditela in August 1897, and up to Shiakhala in 
November of the sume year The Hooghly District Board has 
given the company the use of its roads for the line and guaranteed 
interest of 4 percent. on the capital; in return for these con- 
vossions it receives half the net profits above 4 per cont. On the 
Howrah-Amta live there is a branch from Bargachhia station 
to Champadangé «n the Damodar, which was opened in 1908. 
Both these light railways are under the management of Messrs. 
Martin and Company. 

In 1907-08 there were in this district 3414 miles of postal 
communication and 105 post offices, or one post office for every 11 
miles. The number of postal articles delivered wis 3,532,724, 
vig,, 2,093,260 post cards, 1,136,018 letters, 118,872 packets, 
169,838 newspapers and 15,236 parcels. The value of money 
ordérs issued was Rs. 14,66,885 and nearly equalled that of money 
orders paid, viz, Ra, 15,62,320, and there were 15,785 Savings 
Bank accounts deposite, the amount deposited being Rs 11,338,340 

In the firet quarter of the 19th century an experimental 
gmaghore telegraph system was tried between Caléutta and 
Ohundr. The exveriment proved a failare and was abandoned 
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before 1830, in which year some of the semaphore towers were 
utilized for the Trigopometrical Survey of India, In this district 
five of them still survive, situated at Nalikul, Dilakhas, Hyatpur, 
Mobarakpur and Navasin In 1907-08, besides the general 
telegraph office at Serampore, there wore five postal telegraph 
offices, viz, at Chiusura, Hooghly, Magra, Chandernagore and 
Tarakeswar, which issued 6,867 messages. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


oe 


LAND REVENUE ADMINISTRATION. 


Tuery cis no detailed record of the Hindu system of land 
revenue administration in Bengal, anda sketch of it can only 
be given by piecing together the fragmentary information which 
may be guthered from inscriptions and written works such as the 
Dharma-siitras, ] It would appear that the grd@m or village was 
the unit of admimstrat on,)and that excluding waste or un- 
cultivable lands and lands oceupied by houses or sot apart for 
villago commu: », ile village lauds fell into two groups, ris., those 
which paid rent, and those which did not. ‘Che latter included 
brahmoftar or land granted to Brahmins, ‘éeboffar or land 
dedicated to the gods and their worship, aud cidkrdn or servioe 
junds. Among service lands may bo enumerated those held by 
village servants, such as barbers, washermon, carpenters, smiths, 
ete., besides watchmen and aocountants, whose duties to the 
community were directly connected with the land and its 
crops. 

(The headman of the village, who was called vandal) had 
also a sharo in the village land by virtue of his office. He 
collected the rents due from the villagers, the amount of which 
varied wecording to the custe or position of the tenants, being less, 
for instance, in the case of Brahmans and other high castes than 
in the case of the low castes; it also varied avcording to the 
nature of the produce of the fields, those growing special 
crops being assessed to a higher rental. The usu»l share reserved 
for the king was one-sixth, rising to one-fourth or even one- 
third in special instances; the village servants aiso received 
small shares of the produce at the time of reaping or threshing, 

The villages were grouped into vishayas; cishayas into 
matdulas or circles; and: mandalas into bhektis or provinces, 
which bed occasionally smaller divisions known as dhdgas 
or sub-provinoes. Each of these groups was placed under « head 
called, respectively, vishayt, mandaitke or mghd-mandalikd, and 
Raji or governor. These officers collected the revexue from 
their subordinates and sent it on to the kibg’s treasury, probably 
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after deducting a commission. They were evidently removable 
at the king’s pleasure, but the post in course of time became 
hereditary in many families. 

e early Muhammadan rulers were Khalj, iv, Turks, 
whose object it was to get as much out of th» country as they 
could. They cared little for any organized aystem of collecting 
its revenues, and the accounts of their rule point to irregular 
exactions and enforced tribute rather than to any regular 
assessment. By the time Tribeni with the north of Hooghly 
was conquered, Bengal had come under the sway of the Balbani 
Sultans) a somewhat more civilized set of rulers, from whose 
time onwards we mect with attemptdat some organized system 
of collection. Judging from inscriptiona, the country appears 
to have been divided into revenue divisions called mAdi« which 
were placed under officers known as shikd4rs.) ‘Tho mahd’s were 
grouped into {racts known 8 arsais under sardashkdr+, or military 
commanders, who had often the title of Vazir. The word 
junydir was sometimes employed to denote a military commander 
in contradistinction to a shrkdar or revenue oflicer, and the word 
thanah was also used, moaning a standing camp establishod ina 
newly conquered area, The details of assessment aro not known ; 
but probably the old system of collecting through village head- 
men was left, undisturbed as far as possible. 

\ Far-reaching changes wore introduced by Sher Shah; and the 
revenue rent-roll of T'odar Mal, for Bengal at least, merely 
recorded the new or altered system adopted during the Afghan 
tule. The revonue division began tg be called pargana and surkar 
in preference to mahal and ral ough in the Aln-t-Akbarr 
the word !mahdaé was still used. Sher Shah appointed in overy 
pargana an amil, a “ god-fearing”’ shitdar, a treasurer, and two 
karkuns, of whom one was to write in Persian and the other in the 
local vernacular. He ordered his governors to measure the lands 
every harvest, to fix the assessment with regard to the kind of 
grain they produced, to give one share to the cultivater and half 
a share tothe mukaddam or headman In every pargana there 
was also a kdaunyo, from whom was ascertained the present, 
past and probable future state of the crops and revenue In 
every emrkar he appointed a chief e4skddr and a chief mansif 
to watch the conduct of the admis and of the people, to 
see that the dmi/s did not oppress or injure the people or 
embemle the king’s revenue, and also to settle disputes between 
derils regerding the boundaries of parganas. It is said that the 
king changed the dit every year or second year to prevent 
theiz oppressing the people or embezzling the revenue. 
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( According to the <Ain-i-Aklari, the.people in Bengal were 
auDmisaive and paid their rents duly./ The demands of exch 
year were paid by instalments in eight months, the ryote 
thomselves brivging mohurs and rupees to the place appoiuted for 
the receipt of revenue The harvests were abundant; measure- 
ment was not insisted upon; and the revenue demands were 
determined by an estimute of the crops—a custom confirmed by 
the Emperor Akbar—so that an actual division of grain between 
the Government and the ryots was not usual. 


The details of mahdls given in the Ain show that the districts 
of Hooghly and Howrah were comprised in three saridre, viz, 
Bulaimanabad, Satgaon and Madaran. ‘he original sarkars 
were evidently Saétgaon on the east and Madaran on the west ; 
but during the Afghan rule « number of mahkals were tuken 
from both and grouped into a new sarkér, nemed after the 
Sultan Sulaiman Kararani, which cut through the middle of 
Satgaon. Roughly, the two districts as now constituted appear 
to rneoount for a third of tho three sarkars, whose total 
revenue, including customs, amounted to 435,758,088 dama or 
Res. 10,93,952, The landlords belonged to various castes, and 
besides paying revenue had to furnish a force of 300 cavalry aud 
18,000 infantry. In addition to the zamindara, there. were 
holders of aka or jdgir lands, of which small allotments were 
scattered throughout the sw kars. 


The <Asl Tumer Jama of Todar Mel remained in force till 
the second viceroyslty of Prince Shah Shuja (1648 A D.). 
That prince revised the settlement chiefly by adding the revenue 
of new territory in the north-east, of the Sunderbans ii the 
south, and of Midnspore and Balasore, which had been detached 
from Orissa. Some increase of revenue was also obtained by a 
new fustabud valuation of old sarkdrs, amounting to more then 
a seventh of the former assessment. No change was made in 
the revenue divisions or in the other arrangements for collections. 
By 1722 third revision was carried out by Nawab Jafar Khan 
ahas Murshid Kuli Khan, which wisknown as Jama Kemil Tumagi, 
The fiscul divisious were ro-grouped into 13 ciakids or large circles, 
while the number of par gonas wes increased by subdividing them. 
The Hooghly and Howrah districts fell under two ehakiée, the 
riparian .strip under chakiad Hooghly or Satgion, and the 
remainder under chakia@ Burdwan, these two chaklds being 
amsemsed to a revenue of Rs. 37,83,815) That amount was 
increased, however, by more then one-fourth by means pf annual 
Aastabud scoounte and resumptions of sdgiv lands) During Jafar 
Khéin’s rule, the samindirs were formally recognized os regular 
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Iandholders and held personally responsible for the land revenue 
of Aheir estates 
In 1728 Murshid Kuli Khan’s suocessor, Nawab Shuja-ud-din 
carried out a fresh settlement, known as the Jama Tuméri 
Tashkash. The khdlsa lands were now divided into’ larger 
and smaller zamindaris, the present districts of Hooghly 
Howrah being comprised in the larger zamindari of Burdwa 
(revenue Rs 20,47 506), and in the maskur: or smaller zamindaris 
of Mandalghat (Hs. 1,46,261), Arsa (Ra. 1,25,351) and Muhammad 
Aminpur Rs. 140,046). These zamindaiis did not include the 
small jays, chiefly madadmésh or subsist once lands, given to reli- 
gious and learned men. Besides land revenuo proper, the lands 
were assessed to various eatia cesses known as abecdd, of which the 
number and rate varied in different districts Mr. J Grant, the 
Chief Sarishtadar of Bongsl, m his Axnalyss of the Finances of 
Bengal, onumerated no leas than twelve, including one imposed 
by Murshid Kuh Khan, four iryposed in the time of Shuja-ud- 
din, three in the time of Al Vardi Khan, and four moro by 
Mir Kasim Ali These abwads, fluctuating in demand and 
graduslly increasfog in amount, were highly opprossive both to 
the ryots and the zamindars, and could only be realized with a 
great deal of trouble. 
After the estabhshmont of British rule a now syslem was 
/eradually introduced. By th: treaty of 1760 A D, (confirmed by 
sanads) Mir Kasim Al: ceded {o the British the Benge] zamindaris 
of Burdwan, Ualcutia and Chittagong, besides Midnapore (then 
in Orissa). The zomindaii of Burdwan included the present 
districts of Hooghly and Howrah, escopt a small strip on the 
west bank of the Hooghly river which formed part of the 
gamivdari kismet of Muhammad Aminpur. This strip, with the 
rest of Bengal, finally came under British administration with 
the grant of the Diwani in August 1765. At first the collections 
in the Burdwan zamindari lands were supervised by cove- 
nanted servants of the Company, but this system proved a failure, 
for after defraying tho expenses of reducing the refractory Raja, 
the collections amounted in the first year (1760) to only 
Rs 5,238,691 or one-fifth of the demand, and they were also small 
in the second year. In 1762 the zamindari was let out by public 
auction to temporary farmers for three years. The latter failed 
to discharge their agreements, and, to help them, an impost of 
9 annas per bigha was levied on cll the baze samin lands or 
revenue-free aliorations. This impost could only be partially 
reslized,*and not unnaturally made Mr. Johneton, the Superiz- 
tendent, thoroughly unpopular. 
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(in 1765 Mz. Verelst was appointed Supervisor of Burdwan, 
He restored the old system of managing the revenue, and 
gradually improved the Aastebud ccllootiane) until in 1770 the 
receipts amounted to Rs 47,18,918, and the charges to 
Rs. 6,061,486, leaving a net income of Rs. 40,57,432. The famine 
of thet year caused a considerablo diminution in both the demand 
and the collections, which continued for several years. In 1783 
the gross demand was Rs. 43,58 026, the net demand being 
Re 37,835,755, but fhe collections were ouly Re 36,96,825, 
including srrears. As regards Muhammad Aminpur, the revenue 
(with dbwabs) amounted vo Rs 3,38,560 in 1765, the year of the 
grant of the Diwani, but by 1783 had fallen to Rs 2,55,113. 
How heavy the dbwabs were may be realized from the fact that 
in the lattor zamindari they aggregated, in 1765, Rs 1,384,425 on 
a total revenue of Rs 2,06,825, or no less than 65 per oent.; 
while in the Burdwan zamindéri they amounted in 1760 to 
Ra. 849,099, or nearly 38 per cent of the revenue demand 


(Re. 22,51,306). 
‘Xe 1784 Pitt’s India Act ordered an enquiry into the complaints 
of “dispossessed gzamindars, and directed the “Company to take 
steps forthwith “ for settling and establishing, upon principles of 
moderation and justice, according to the liws and constitution of 
India, the permanent rulea by which their respective tributes, 
rents, and services shall be in future rendered and paid.” In 
1786 the Court of Directors sent a despatch on the system of 
transacting business with the zumindars and other landholden) 
It assumed that sufficient information had been collected duridg 
the 21 years which had elapsed since the grant of the Diwani to 
enables permanent assessment of land revenue to be made It, 
therefore, ordered that an assessment should be promptly fixed for 
ten years and that, if it proved satisfactory, it should be declared 
permanent at the end of that period. In the same year 
Lord Cornwallis wassent out as Governor-General with instruc. 
tions to carry out the Directors’ orders On his arrival, however, 
he found that the information available was insufficient for 
the purpose. He therefore continued the annual’ settlements 
then in vogue and instituted further enquiries. These enquiries 
disclosed three facts. “ Firs‘, that the Muhammadan revenue 
system of a fixed rate, varied and inoreased by cesses, the system 
which tho Company was eppointed to administer by the Imperial 
grant of 1765, had broken down, and no longer efforded protec- 
tion to the dultivators. Its breakdown had deen due partly to 
the secumalated weight of its own exactions, and pertly to the 
altered economic relations of land to hebour, rpeulting from the 
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depletion of the populetion by the famine of 1769-70, Second, 
that the record of customary rates had ceased to be a protection to 
the resident cultivators, and that the village registers had become 
to them a record of qyushing obligations rather than a ,record- 
of-rights. Third, that the people had themselves made a 
movement to readjust rents to the alter.d economic conditions, 
by developing a body of non-resident cultivators or temporary 
tenants, whose presence in almost evry villpge tinded to reduoe 
customary rates to the standard of supply and demund, and 
whose atutus had by 1787 l« gitimatized its lf ’* 

These enquiries led to th oman Settloment of 1793, by 
which the assesament of land revenue was fixed in perpetuity.) As 
regards the distribution of the assessment, Sir John Shore esti- 
mated that the British Government received 40 per cent. of the 
gross produce, the samindar and his undor-renters 14 per cent. and 
the cultivator 40 per cont.t As regards the persons with whom 
the assessment woa made, the Government got rid of all com- 
plexities, whether of origin, siatus or title, by establishing a 
uniform tenure for all zamindars; and, in addition to old allow- 
anoes, made over to them in perpetuity whatever incroment might 
be obtained either from the improvement of their estates or from 
the reclamation of waste land. As regurds the cultivators, it was 
intended to protect them fron er hancomont of rents ard exac- 
tion of ceases by giving them a statutory right to paffus stating the 
quantity of land held by them and tho sum liable to be paid for it. 

At first, the Vermanent Soltlement proved disustrous to the 
landholders who, one affer another, broke down under the strain 
of having to pay their revenue punctually ardinfull “ Among 
the defaultera were some of the oldest and most respectable 
families in the country Such were the Rajas of Nadia, Rajshahi, 
Bishoupur, Kasijora aud others, the dismombermont of whose 
estates, at the end of each succeeding year, threatened them with 
poverty and ruin, and in some instances presented difficulties to 
the revenue officers in their endeavour to preserve undiminished 
the smount of the public sasessment "t Tn this district the Raja 
of Burdwan escaped the ruin thick fell on other zamindars by 
Ieasing out his estates in perpetuity to middlemen. Such a di- 
veatment of responsibility was diametric-lly opposed to the purposes 
for which the Permanent Settlement hal been framed, and to ‘the 
declared expectation of its framers that the landholders would 








« Bengal MS. Records, Hunter, Introduction, Ch. HII, p. 65. 
4 Minute of Mr. Share, 8th December 1789, para. Fifth Report 5, Madras 
Papen rm {1888) pp, 699-600. ° 
With Baport of the Selees Committee, Madras Reprint, p, 7]. 
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1 
devote themselves to improving the condition of the husbandmen. 
Nevertheless, it was generally discovered that this system formed 
the only means of escape from ruin for the old families of 
Bengal, who, encumbered with the costly, paraphernalia of petty 
courts and military retainers, could not suddenly transform them- 
selves iuto punctual rent-collectors and revenue-payem. By 
Regulation VIII of 1819 this prtne system of subinfeudation was 
pleced on a legislative, basis. The Government also armed the 
landholders with new poweis against the teuants; for example, the 
power to seize a tenant's person was gracted them by the Haftum 
Regulation (VIL of 1799), and the power to distrain a tenant’s pro- 
perty by the Pawjum Regulation (V of 1412). But these powers 
same too late to save the old zamiudars, whose estates were sold up 
or who were reduced, like the Raja of Burdwan, to the position 


of annuitants recviving every yesr the fixed sums due from 
patnidars. 


The Permanent Settlemout also tailed to protect {he cultivators. 
Ir ondeavoured to substitute for the village record-of-rights a 
new system of declaratory losses (pattas) ; the gystem of kanungos 
was abolished, and tho patwaris became practically the zamindars’ 
servants. ‘he result was {hat the practice of giving pattas could 
not bo onforced by the Collectois, who had little time and less 
information ; while the pafwdis’ village registers coased to exist 
or were instruments in the hands of the zamindérs for the 
coercion of their tenants. As carly as 18]9 the Court of Directors 
drew the attention of the Government “to the state of insecurity 
and oppression in which the great mass of cultivators are placed ;” 
but it was not till after forty years furthor correspondence and 
enquiry that the customary rights of the cultivators were legally 
recognized by a series of agrarian laws beginning with Act X of 
1859. 

"he various forms of land tenure found 1n Hooghly are -for 
the’ most part the same as in the neighbouring districts and 
a detailed description of them is not required, practically the only 
peouliar tenures being the service tenures held by phdnridars, 

The number of revenue-paying estates borne on the revenues 
roll of Hooghly (which for this purpose includes Howrah) was 
4,309 in 1907-08; while the number of revenue-free estates 
assessed to cosses was 536. Of the revenue-paying estates, 3,973 
are permauently-settled, while 101 are temporarily-settled and 
235 sre held direct under Government. Among the estates last 

,named, the most interesting are the Chingura ‘and Serampore Khas 
Mehfils, which passed to the British from the Dutch and Danes, 
reapectively. Among other estates, mention‘may be made of the 


